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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. The Grenville Papers ; being the Correspondence 
of Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, K. G., and 
the Right Hon. George Grenville, their Friends 
and Contemporaries. Edited by W. J. Surru, 

. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 

. Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his 
Contemporaries, with Original Letters and Docu- 
ments now first published. By Gzorce Tuomas, 
Earl of Albemarle. 2 vols. 8vo. 

. History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. 
By Lord Manon. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. 1852. 


Tuere are periods in history on which the calm 
of impartial opinion never settles. The passions 
evoked by the conflict of great principles have an 
enduring vitality, which descends to influence and 
animate future ages. The grave softens no ani- 
mosities—time clears away no prejudice. There 
is little less of the spirit of party at this day in 
discussing the character of Cleon than when he 
recommended to the Athenians the massacre of 
the people of Mitylene ; or in estimating the policy 
of the Gracchi than when they divided Rome on the 
Agrarian law. We have still Cavaliers and Round- 
heads as hot in argument, at least, as when the 
met before Whitehall to cheer or hoot Charles d 
and Maria-Henrietta. All the merciless fanaticism 
and devoted loyalty of that time—even to the 
exultation of the Regicide judges when the ‘‘ man 
Charles Stuart ’’ was brought to tlieir bar, and the 
grief and pity of the wailing multitude when the 
head of *‘the martyr’ was ignominiously held 
forth by his executioner—are faithfully reflected 
among us at the present day. 

Nearly a century has elapsed since the accession 
of George III., yet misrepresentation is as busy 
with his name now as when the mob chalked 45 
on every wall in London, and Wilkes, Horne and 
Junius propagated their calumnies. This cannot 
be from ignorance—for the most secret events of 
the early years of his reign are disclosed ; still 
less can it be from personal feeling, for the men of 
tllose days are now represented by their grand- 
children and great-grandchildren ; we must look 
deeper for the cause, and refer it to those political 
sentiments which, descending almost unchanged 
from age to age, are unconsciously associated with 
distike or admiration of individual characters. 

The personal qualities and motives of the young 
king have been illustrated so authentically by 
recent publications, that we imagined intelligent 
writers—to whatever party in the state they might 
lean—would be forced into a show of candor when 
discussing his actions. But we were deceived. 
That Lord John Russell, indeed, in editing the 
Bedford Correspondence, should write of the ‘* fool- 
ish prejudices,” the “‘ narrow intellect,’ the 
“brooding sullenness,’’ and the ‘ uncharitable 
temper ”’ of George III., might not excite much of 
our surprise, considering that he had to support the 
credit of family tradition, and to maintain in full 
force that antipathy to the king which, strange as it 
may seem, forms a very important part of the regu- 
lar whig stock-in-trade. But that Lord Albemarle 
—with all the Rockingham papers which he has 
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printed before him—and especially with the letters 
of the king himself, which, on any fair construc- 
tion, establish, beyond the possibility of doubt or 
cavil, his firm good sense and undeviating honesty. 
—that a man of obvious ability and not, to our 
knowledge, much mixed up hitherto with the 
movements of faction—that he should endorse all 
the wretched inventions of old malignity, does 
really move our wonder. We may often feel 
doubtful whether we should refer to deliberate pur- 
pose or thoughtless unconcern the glaring frame- 
work of misrepresentation in which he has set 
nearly every one of the documents entrusted to his 
skill, That we may charitably give him credit for 
knowing very little of the transactions on which 
he writes, is, however, evident from his numerous 
errors when no end is to be answered by perver- 
sion, 

Thus, for example, he asserts that Charles 
Townshend was premier at the time of his death, 
and on the point of giving the Great Seal to 
Charles Yorke, (vol. ii., p. 157)—when in fact the 
Duke of Grafton was at the head of the treasury, 
and Townshend’s hold of office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was very precarious. A single , 
early in the first volume, will show how little he is 
to be trusted, even in the relation of well-known 
incidents :— 


When Mr. Pitt quitted the government [in 1761] 
the court resolved he should leave his character be- 
hind him. Unconnected by birth with any of the old 
whig families, the source of his power lay in the 
affections of the people. His haughty bearing towards 
the late sovereign had long excluded him from that 
place in the administration which in public opinion 
he was entitled to fill. This proscription had ob- 
tained for hima high reputation for independence, 
while his refusal to appropriate, when paymaster of 
the forces, the emoluments of his office, had produced 
an opinion highly favorable to his disinterestedness. 
To destroy his character for these two qualities, the 
court persuaded him to accept the barony of Chatham 
for his wife Lady Hester Pitt, and an annuity of three 
thousand pounds a year for three lives for himself. 
In the first instance he appears to have been duped by 
these insidious boons, for in his interview with the 
king to give up the seals he was so overcome by the 
apparent graciousness of his reception that he burst 
into tears, &c.—Vol. i., p. 47. 


The “ haughty bearing of Pitt ” towards George 
IT. will call forth a smile from those who have read 
to any purpose the history of that reign. From 
policy, no less than from temper, Pitt acted on the 
principle of storming the royal closet—but when 
once he had gained admission to it no minister 
was more humble or more complaisant. When he 
was out of office, “the veil was to be stripped 
which covered the treachery of the court ;’? when 
he was in, “ a most benignant sovereign, pursuing 
nothing but the welfare and happiness of his 
people’’ was to be protected ‘‘ from the preposterous 
union of clashing factions.”” His courtliness in 
power, contrasting so curiously with his yiolence 
in opposition, excited many a sneer from contem- 
porary critics—es Lord Albemarle will see on 
reference to his own work (vol. ii., p. 83). His 
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old friend Lyttelton characterized him as “ a skil- 

ful courtier.’’ Chace Price, a shrewd and graphic 

humorist, said that ‘‘ at the levee he beaules low 

= could see the tip of his hooked nose between 
is legs.” 

The charge against the court, of hoping to de- 
stroy his character by conferring on him honors and 
rewards, is tainted by that traditionary spleen 
which we are sorry to trace throughout Lord 
Albemarle’s narrative. Here the plea of igno- 
rance will hardly avail him. Can it be possible 
that he never took up the ‘‘ Chatham Correspond- 
ence” or the “‘ Annual Register?’ The peerage 
for Lady Hester and her descendants, and the pen- 
sion for three lives, were notoriously the choice of 
Pitt himself. He was not so enlightened as Lord 
Albemarle ; he at least was duped by these insid- 
ious boons ; for he received ‘‘ with veneration and 
gratitude those unbounded effects of beneficence 
and grace which the most benign of sovereigns 
condescended to bestow on him.’’—(Chat. Corr., 
ii, 152.) 

What is meant by the cool statement that the 
court resolved he should leave his character behind 
him? Will Lord Albemarle say that those tokens 
of the king's approval of his ministry were not 
deserved! In what respect could they be insid- 
ious, since they were honorably earned, freely 
given, and have been universally approved from 
that hour to this? Had the king allowed Pitt to 
quit his service unrewarded, would not those who 
now cry out against the “‘ insidious boons’’ have 
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already been printed in N. Harris’ “Life of Lord 
Hardwicke.” We recognize them as old friends, 
but as they are not acknowledged, except in one 
instance, the reader is left to suppose, from Lord 
Albemarle’s title-page, that they are “ original 
documents, now first printed.””* He would have 
acted more wisely had he published his really new 
zorrespondence in a single volume, free from the 
a hal narrative with which he has encum- 
bered it. We object very decidedly to such ‘* cook- 
ing”’ of historical papers as he has resorted to. It 
is not fair either to the dead or the living. Eve 
man has a right to exercise his talent for composi- 
tion in what manner he pleases, but he should 
stand on his own bottom. It is an intolerable 
nuisance when he takes advantage of the chance 
which has placed some valuable papers in his hands 
to foist his own crudities on the public under shei- 
ter of them. 

In the Grenville papers we have a fairer exam- 
ple of what such publications should be. The 
information they supply on all those public trans- 
actions in which the Grenvilles—and especially 
Lord Temple and his brother George—took part 
is full and complete. The two volumes now before 
us commence in 1742, when the elder brother was 
31, and extend to the close of 1764; but they 
are most valuable as respects the closing years of 
George II. and the commencement of the next 
reign. The letters of both brothers are numerous, 
and there is besides a copious diary kept by 
George Grenville during the whole period when 





been loud in denouncing the royal ingratitude?| he was, as prime minister, in confidential commu- 
Men with pretensions to character in that day put) nication with the king. The notes of the editor 
& more gracious interpretation on the liberality of | are somewhat meagre and not always correct. Mr. 
the king. There is a sentence by Burke, for Smith quotes Lord Mahon’s “ Forty-five” in ap- 
example, which we commend to Lord Albemarle’s' parent unconsciousness of the history whence 
attention :— | the fragment is extracted, though ‘containing by 


Witt — 5 is tie et | far the most authentic account we have of that 
1th rega © pension an ne title, it 18 a} 7 


shame thal any defence should be necessary. What| Noy Bon we say much for his diseetion, The 
eye cannot distinguish, at the first glance, the differ- | covets toner oh tho Mee fo wel, 2 144. for 
ence between this and the exceptionable case of | | le. I d c on + it P- f th 
titles and pensions? What Briton, with the smallest | *X®™pile, as of. wen z a a ce oo oe 
sense of honor and gratitude, but must blush for his | Ying Tumors o the day, P 
country if such a man retired unrewarded from the | Lord Mahon’s laborious work approaches its 
public service, let the motives to that retirement be! Close. He means, it seems, to end it with the 
what they would ?—4Ann. Register, 1761. | American W ar, and one volume more will, he 
‘ ‘ ° thinks, bring him to that point. According to 
No one will think that there was too much of his lordship’s judgment, then, a period of some- 
the courtier in the disposition of Earl Temple—yet | thing like seventy years should elapse before 
he writes to Wilkes :— events come fairly within the province of the 
|historian. The term cannot be arbitrary; it 
not only acknowledged his great and eminent ser- | ™uSt have some foundation in natural feeling. So 
vices in the highest terms and most gracious manner, | long a time it has taken to overcome that honor- 
but insisted likewise on rewarding them, which was! able reserve which respects the secrets of the 
finally done in the way the Gazette sets forth—thus|‘omb. There is something resembling common 
confirming by the testimony of the sovereign all those | consent in the publication, within the last few 
honors which the public had heaped upon him with! years, of the papers of those who played the most 
such unanimous approbation. The Duke of Marl-! conspicuous part in that drama which began with 
borough, Prince Ferdinand, Sir Edward Hawke, &c., | che fall of Walpole and ended with the rise of North. 
did not disdain to receive pecuniary and honorary | The collection is nearly complete, and perhaps will 


rewards for their services, perhaps of a very inferior | : F 
kind to the deserts of Mr. Pitt ; and J think he would | be quite so when the — of Lend Bute esvatded 


- ; to the number 
have been the most insolent, factious and ungrateful | : : . 
man living to the king, had he refused an offer of M ms = not Sees ae - be —_ discuss — 
this sort, which binds him to nothing but to honor | “®200'8 merits, the pu ~~ en ready pronouncec 
and love his majesty.—Gren. Pap., i. 404. | judgment on them. His diligence and impartiality 


I found the king, upon Mr. Pitt’s resignation, had 


We have dwelt on this passage as it occurs at) * ot pretend t | f 
the threshold of Lord Albemarle’s volumes, and | family on their choice (if it was theirs) of a biographer 


* We do not pretend to congratulate the Hardwicke 


xactly indicates the style in which he has per- | ft their great ancestor. Mr. Harris performed his task 

f ane his ot te heme Wer. as 00 mane daa. in a very clumsy style ; but, however his book may have 

lation are’ they very fairly a adn Pl" | deserved its fate as a popular failure, its documentary 
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a P A Pd materials are far too important not to have secured for it 
tion of the first is composed of letters which had | a place in every historical library. 
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are universally recognized. When he is quoted as 
an ——, the epithet “‘ judicious ” is seldom 
withheld. His pen is always under the guidance 
of conscience. A fine sense of justice and scrupu- 
lous regard for truth are perceptible throughout, 
but in no degree impair the freedom of his style. 
The salutary restraints which guard the approach 
to excellence in every intellectual pursuit impede 
the advance of a weak and undisciplined mind :— 
they give grace to the vigor which can master 
them. The unwearied research of Lord Mahon, 
and the caution with which he weighs conflicting 
testimony, are visible only in their results. That 
easy, lucid flow of his narrative, which gives at 
first an impression almost of carelessness, is in 
reality derived from the certainty of his knowledge. 

We have turned, after some lapse of time, to 
various passages relating to periods where the 
transactions were not only complex in themselves, 
but obscured by conflicting testimony—and have 
been, on reconsideration, the more surprised to find 
how easily he guides us through the labyrinth. In 
his research he insinuates no claim for extraordi- 
nary industry, and in his impartiality there appears 
sation severe or rigid. He rightly decides that 
controversy and history belong to essentially dif- 
ferent departments of literature. If we accept an 
historian as a teacher, we must place confidence in 
his integrity; it is his part to show that he 
deserves our confidence, not by particular proofs 
and instances, which after all may be specious 
rather than real, and may subsist with great dis- 
honesty, but by a spirit of genuine fidelity pervad- 
ing every page of his work. To himself alone 
must he be accountable ; having satisfied his own 
judgment, he must commit the results of his labor 
to the fair construction of the world. This is the 
principle on which Lord Mahon proceeds ; and we 
are bound to say that he well deserves the confi- 
dence he claims. 

His portraits are quite equal in excellence to his 


narrative, and for a similar reason—the simplicity | 
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When, occasionally, he does fall into reflection, he 
seems to go out of his way for the purpose, and 
we must frankly say that we recognize not a 
beauty but a blot. His thoughts on such ocgasions 
take rather awkwardly the form of ejaculations, 
and have a commonplace air, at variance with the 
manliness of his usual style. The historian, of all 
writers, should be most on his guard against notes 
of admiration. 

These volumes commence with 1763, and trace 
events for the sixteen years succeeding. A con- 
siderable portion of them is devoted to the Ameri- 
ean war, the whole story of which is told with 
ease, animation, and admirable candor. The 
reader will be amused by some specimens which 
are given in the appendix of the manner in which 
Mr. Sparks has dealt with the letters and de- 
spatches of Washington. But this theme, and 
others equally tempting, we must not suffer to de- 
tain us at present. Lord Mahon has had to con- 
tend with the great difficulty of all modern histo- 
rians—the multiplicity of incidents and documents. 
We bear willing testimony to his general mastery 
over the mass of material which presses upon him 
from every side, yet we almost doubt the prudence 
of omitting all mention of Indian affairs—which 
certainly exercised some influence in our home poli- 
tics—during the long period comprised in these 
volumes. 

As the Grenville and Rockingham rs relate 
almost exclusively to our ministerial history, it is 
to that branch of Lord Mahon’s labor that we 
shall now confine our attention. By the light 
these publications afford much of the obscurity 
is cleared away which has long hung over the 
changing politics of the early years of George III. 


The first ten years of the reign (says Lord Mahon) 
are marked by frequent change of ministers and intri- 
cate revolutions of parties. To thread the maze which 
these afford is not always a pleasant nor always 
a profitable task.—v. i. 





with which they are drawn, We can detect no| With Pope we say — 


effort to heighten lights or darken shades. They 
present the subject so De that we rarely 
think of the artist. We believe that a slight 


i 


| 
i 


A mighty maze, but not without a plan. 


In those ten years a revolution was proceeding not 





degree of exaggeration may be defended. Every | assuredly less worthy study than those political 
character contains in it some salient points, and convulsions which, presenting, by reason of the 
by seizing these and throwing them into strong! blood and strife which has attended them, a more 
relief—which is the art of every kind of caricature imposing aspect, have been far less lasting and 
—a striking resemblance is obtained by a few bold | beneficial in their effects. 

touches. ‘This, in some cases, is to raise nature | It is not often in great affairs that any man can fix 
rather than to sacrifice it. But even to this | his mind ona definite object, to be attained only after 
allowable degree of exaggeration Lord Mahon will | years of struggle and the conquest of innumerable 
not lend himself; his taste leads him to soften | obstacles. Still less frequently is it permitted him 
not obtrude peculiarities, and the effect which to march straight forward towards his design, and 
others produce by the bravery of their strokes and | accomplish it by the very means he had projected. 
the brightness of their colors he attains by delicate | But this is what George IIL. did. On his acces- 


marking and sober tones, The characters of Thur- | 
low and Wedderburn, in the fifth volume, are true 
masterpieces. Such particulars—we only regret 
that there are not more of them—impart vitality 
to narrative—giving us the very form and features 
of the men who most influenced their generation. 
But, as different kinds of excellence are usually 
incompatible with each other, there are historic 
qualifications, or adjuncts rather, which find no 
place in Lord Mahon’s mind. To that profound 
reflection, so conspicuous in some ancient masters, 
which springs from a thoughtful survey of great 
characters in action, and great events in progress, 
he lays no claim. He relates for us—it is his 





part; but he leaves us to think for ourselves. 





sion to the throne it was scarcely a secret that he 
contemplated the overthrow of that whig domina- 
tion which had enthralled his two predecessors, 
and made the legitimate head of a nation the 
slave of a party. The courtiers most eager for 
royal favor soon learnt the leading idea in the 
king’s mind, and adopted it with more zeal than 
discretion. They put it forward in an offensive 
shape, and thus aggravated their master’s strug- 
gle. ‘‘ To recover monarchy from the inveterate 
usurpation of oligarchy,’ wrote Doddington to 
Bute, just two months after the king’s accession, 
“is a point too arduous and important to be 
achieved without much difficulty and some degree 
of danger.” True ; and had not the king 
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far more sense and nerve than any of those who 
ustentatiously ranked themselves among his friends, 
the enterprise must have been abandoned almost as 
soon as,commenced. 

The character of the king well qualified him for 
the work he had undertaken. Whether merely 
‘‘ firm,’’ as represented by ore party, or ‘‘ obsti- 
nate,’ as urged by the other, it is unquestionable 
that he possessed a strong will, decided ideas, and 
that nothing could deter him from carrying into 
action his own conception of right and duty. In 
principles he differed from his two predecessors as 
widely as in morals. Hanover to him was noth- 
ing—or nearly so—England was allinall. As he 
had not to make concessions to his ministers for 
the sake of gratifying personal predilections in 
foreign policy, he felt the less disposed to give up 
to them that share of discretionary authority which 
the constitution has lodged in the hands of the 
monarch to secure the harmonious and healthy 
action of the several powers of the state. Still less 
was he likely to be influenced by any pandering to 
low and sensual passions. He had no mistresses 


whose ear was to be gained ; his tastes were sim-| 


ple; his desires virtuous. Franklin wrote of him 


in 1769: 


I can scarcely conceive a king of better disposi- 
tion, of more exemplary virtues, or more truly desirous 


of promoting the welfare of his subjects.—Mahon, | 124 eft unfinished, and thus to preserve and cement 


v. 82. 


Fortunately for the success of the king’s project 
the whig party at his accession was broken up, as 
Lord John Russell has stated, into a number of 
** small factions’’—each fighting for its separate 





interest under a distinct banner, and agreeing on 
no point except perhaps that the sovereign should 


be allowed no willof his own. That mischievous | 
principle, from which France in our own day has | 
reaped such infinite misfortune—le roi régne, et ne | 

ouverne pas*—had been uniformly acted on by | 
English ministers from the death of Anne; and a8| 
the result of the absolute authority intrusted to the 
whig ministry formed by George I., on his arrival, | 
the government remained for nearly half a century | 
in the hands of men who scrupled not at the most! 
shameless corruption to maintain themselves in 
power. During the whole, or nearly the whole, | 
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1707 to 1717—the sccret-service money amounted 
to 337,960/., while in his Jast ten years it amounted 
to 1,453,400/. This fourfold increase is the more 
remarkable as Sir Robert prided himself on his 
pacific policy. Nor is it likely that in distributing 
this plunder Sir Robert forgot himself. A Nor- 
folk gentleman, with an inherited estate of not 
2000/. per annum, lived ina style of regal mag- 
nificence, and during his tenure of office expended 
a quarter of a million sterling in the purchase of 
lands, on buildings, and on pictures. The reluc- 
tance of the legislature to inquire into his practices 
on his fall is far less a proof of his innocence than 
of the general enormity of the system by which he 
governed. Of the application of the secret-service 
money no account could be gained ; there were too 
many members of both Houses deeply implicated 
in his criminality to render a fair inquiry practi- 
cable. 

After the Septennial Bill it became the great 
business of Walpole and his successors to carefully 
pack the House of Commons, and it was a com- 
mon phrase that a minister carried his majority 
about with him, and could transfer it to whomso- 
ever he pleased. The great Lord Hardwicke, in 
a letter to Pitt-on the death of Mr. Pelham, frankly 
states that the principal object which he endeavored 
to fix on the attention of the king was ‘‘ to secure 
a good House of Commons on the plan Mr. Pelham 


the whig party.”” The ‘pocket list’’ of the one 
brother went over to the other, who thus acquired 
the mastery, not only over his colleagues but over 
the king. So potent was this pocket list, that at 
a later date we find Mr. Pitt expressly stating 
that ‘* he borrowed the Duke of Newcastle’s ma- 
jority to carry on the public business.”” The ‘* man- 
agement ’’ of the Commons became a regular and, 
next to the interior management of the whig mag- 
nates, by far the most important branch of minis- 
terial duty. 

Nor was this direct and flagrant bribery the only 
abuse of Walpole’s system. His chancellor, with 
all his merits, was not over-scrupulous in political 
matters ; but when his chief went so far as to delay 
the appointment of a judge, that he might more con- 
veniently perpetrate some job he had in view, 
Yorke earnestly remonstrated, advised the vacant 


of that period, the principle of popular representa-| place to be immediately filled up, and pleaded in a 
tion may be said to have remained in abeyance, so) constitutional manner against tampering with the 
completely was it overlaid by that system of man-| justice of the country. 
agement which enabled the government to gain ay Less hesitation was felt in turning church pre- 
majority and to keep it together by open and direct | ferment to good account. Archbishop Herring was 
bribery of the members. Votes were openly traf-| not a bad specimen of whig prelacy. George IL 
‘icked for in the House of Commons, the price of | was naturally humane; and it has puzzled writers 
them varying according to the ministerial] necessity | to reconcile his aversion to bloodshed with the 
and the importance of the question. At Walpole’s | numerous executions which followed the rising of 
parliamentary dinners it was a common thing for| °45. ‘The explanation may be found in the course 
each guest to find a 500/. note folded up in his nap-| which divines like Herring thought it consistent 
kin. ‘lo support this infamous profusion, copious | with their Christian profession to adopt. When 
drains were made on the public purse. For the| the king’s intention of pardoning Cromartie was 
ten years previous to his ministry—that is, from| announced, this worthy metropolitan was in an 
| agony of alarm. ‘‘ The reprieve of a noble earl,” 


* This phrase, though commonly ascribed to M. Thiers, | he writes to the chancellor, * gives prodigious un 


and adopted as the “*dogma”’ of his cabinet of 1832, is of | . 0” = : s 

much die date. There is an elaborate exposition of it | br meagre and he exerts all his powers of persua- 
in Benjamin Constant’s “ Cours de Droit Constitutionnel.”? | 5109 to keep the axe in full play. ‘* Here,” he 
In the Assemblee Constituaute of the last century it was; Writes from York, ‘‘ are great and general appre- 
much dwelt on by Lally Tollendal and Clermont-Tonnerre; | hensions expressed that the king’s mercy may give 
and as they agreed that the maxim was of the “école! spirit to his enemies, and dishearten his true 
Anglaise,” there can be no doubt that it originated with | frjends.’’— Harris’ Hard., ii. 269. 

our whigs, and was transplanted from this country to | At a lat cod fed thi F hi 
pave the way for the triumph of republicanism in France. & later period we End this consistént whig 
it is a pity that our neighbors will borrow from our con- | ©¥Pressing alarm lest the youthful princes should 
stitutional system only the evils which are incident to it. | be tainted by their preceptors with the Jacobite 
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principle of Bolingbroke, that “a king of England 
is a king of his people, not a king of whigs and 
tories.’’ It is true he admits that this principle in 
itself is unobjectionable ; but then, he dolefully 
adds, that, if made the vehicle of Jacobitism, it 
must tend to overturn a government which began 
and can only be supported on whig principles.— 
Ib., ii. 473. 

Unfortunately, England was not wide enough 
for the profusion of Walpole. The Irish estab- 
lishment groaned under his jobs, and that resist- 
ance to our rule which subsequently broke forth 
may be traced to the vile abuses of the system he 
founded. Our transatlantic possessions fared still 
worse. General Huske, writing towards the close 
of George II.’s reign, notes with sorrow that— 


Most of the places in the gift of the crown have been 
filled with broken members of Parliament, of bad, if 
any principles, pimps, valets-de-chambre, electioneer- 
ing scoundrels, and even livery servants. In one 
word, America has been for many years made the 
hospital of Great Britain for her decayed courtiers, 
and abandoned worn-out dependants. I can point 
you out a chief justice of a province appointed from 
home for publicly prostituting his honor and con- 
science at an election. A livery servant that is sec- 
retary of a province. A pimp, collector of a whole 
province, who got this place of a man in power, for 
prostituting his handsome wife to his embraces. In- 
numerable are the instances of this sort in places of 
great trust.— Phillimore’s Lyt., 604. 


We cannot wonder to find him winding up his 
complaint by dwelling on the ‘‘ weak and wicked 
management of our colonies, and of the weakening 
the authority and superintendency of the mother 
country.” 

George II. had sense to perceive the tyranny of 
his ministers, but had not force to resist it. When- 
ever it was necessary to humble him, and make 
him feel himself the cipher that he was, the Chan- 
cellor Yorke was deputed to wait on him and read 
him a lesson of humility. The great lawyer was 
admirably fitted for the mission. His high office, 
his dignified manner, his serene temper, and his 
authoritative and commanding eloquence, inspired 
the king with greater respect than he felt for any 
other of his counsellors. There is preserved in 
Yorke’s own hand an account of one of these con- 
rerences held with the king in 1745, its object be- 
ing to remonstrate with him for not supporting his 
servants with sufficient warmth—for not wearing 
his bonds, that is, as if he enjoyed their restraint. 
This remonstrance, judging from the recorded di- 
alogue, appears to have taken the king by sur- 
prise. 


King.—I have done all you asked of me. I have 
putall power into your hands. 

Chancellor.—This disposition of places is not 
enough, if your majesty takes pains to show the world 
that you disapprove of your own work. 


King.—My work! I was forced—I was threat- 
ened 


Chancellor.—t am sorry to hear your majesty use 
those words. I know of no force—I know of no 
threats. ar 

King.—Yes, I was told that I should be opposed. 

Chancellor.—Never by me, sir, nor by any of my 
friends, . Your ministers, sir, are only your 
instruments of government. 

King, (Smiles.)—Ministers are the king in this 
country. 


The extent of the influence of ‘* the great whig 


families’’ at that time may be seen by a glance at | power. 
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the constitution of the cabinet. Of the fourteen 
persons who composed it eight were of ducal rank 
—Newcastle, Argyll, Bedford, Devonshire, Graf- 
ton, Richmond, Montague, and Dorset. Mr. Pel- 
ham, the brother of Newcastle, was the only com- 
moner in this cabinet. Its other members were 
Lords Harrington, Sandwich, and Gower—all born 
in the purple—with the Earl of Bath (who had no 
office), and Hardwicke himself, the one man risen 
from the people. Can it be doubted that, under 
this system, our government was degenerating into 
an oligarchy of the worst kind? 

The first acts of the king were decisive of his 
intention not only to reign but to govern. In the 
draft of the royal speech for the opening of Parlia- 
ment he inserted, in his own hand, those memo- 
rable words, ‘I glory in the name of Briton,’’ 
which afterwards excited so greataclamor. There 
was nothing in the paragraph for any faithful ser- 
vant of the crown to object to, but it roused the 
jealousy of Newcastle. For his sovereign to think 
for himself seemed to him most revolutionary and 
dangerous. ‘‘'This method of proceeding can’t 
last,’”’ he wrote to Hardwicke, ‘‘ though we must 
now, I suppose, submit.’’ It is probable that from 
this hour the duke worked hard in the cause of 
faction. His enmity to Bute was returned with 
interest. ‘The earl wrote to George Grenville, of 
Newcastle, as a ‘* crazy old man,”’ and, particular- 
izing the conduct which rendered him odious, dwelt 
on * his pusillanimity in the closet, foreign sys- 
tem, foreign ideas, sole access, power of calling 
people rascals and Jacobites ’’—( Gren. P., i. 396) 
—traits sufficiently characteristic of the veteran 
whig. 

The first serious business for the cabinet was the 
question of peace. It has generally been supposed 
that Bute was at this time for peace on any terms, 
and that he was opposed by Pitt. The Grenville 
papers do not bear out that view. Mr. Jenkinson, 
Alien private secretary to Bute, writing to George 
Grenville (July 14, 1761), says— 


Lord Bute has written 2 very fine letter to the 
Duke of Bedford, and has declared in it that he will 
not consent to a peace which shall leave to the French 
any, even civil possession, on the shores of Newfound- 
land.— Gren. P., i. 375. 

The letter here referred to is printed in the Bed- 
ford Correspondence (iii. 29). Bute very decid- 
edly objects to granting the French any station in 
Newfoundland ; as he says it would ‘* soon grow 
into another Louisbourgh, and be the loadstone to 
attract all our French subjects in Canada.’’—Later 
(July 28) Jenkinson writes—‘‘ Mr. Pitt thinks 
that the peace is made, but Lord Bute is of a very 
different opinion.’’ And again (Aug. 6), ‘* The 
Duke of Newcastle has already been with Lord 
Bute to beg that we may not lose sight of peace ; 
and, take my word for it, that Mr. Pitt is almost 
as unwilling, though he is too wise to show it. If 
on this occasion we act firmly and reject these pro- 
posals, it will be owing to Lord Bute.”? So in the 
end it turned out. Bute was “heartily for a 
peace ;’’ but ‘fa peace such as the bulk of the 
nation have aright to expect from such a trium- 
phant war.’? (Bedford Cor., iii. 33.) And he 
carried his policy against Newcastle and Bedford. 

The British plenipotentiary was recalled from 
Paris ; and at the same time Pitt and ‘Temple, who 
had received intelligence of the family compact be- 
tween France and Spain, laid before the king a 





proposal in writing for declaring war on the latter 
After long debates in the cabinet, all the 
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ministers, save its authors, decided against it, and 
the brothers resigned. This proposal seems to 
have originated with Temple. The paper in his 
hand has been found among the Stowe MSS., and 
the project bears the stamp of his imperious tem- 
we It is likely that he was already tired of Lord 

ute’s ascendency in the cabinet ; and eager either 
to expel ‘‘ the favorite’ from the king’s councils, 
or to head the opposition against him. 

The character of Temple was made up of singu- 
lar contradictions. Most amiable in his private life, 
he was most factious in his political career; am- 
bitious of distinction, he was indifferent to office, 
and would almost contemptuously reject the power 
which, to judge by his conduct, he eagerly coveted ; 
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aristocratic in all his tastes, he loved the shout of 


the rabble ; and, though scrupulously careful of his 
honor, he mixed himself up in the dirty polities of 
the city, and in the disgraceful brawls of Wilkes. 
But in his nature there was no taint of the perfidy 
which alloyed the higher genius of Chatham. He 
never licked the hand of a minister one day to bite 
at it the next; nor did he grovel at the feet of his 
sovereign, and make professions of life-long devo- 
tion, while in his heart meditating the bitterest 
attacks on his policy and even his person. 

His name is rarely mentioned in connexion with 
the glories of Pitt’s ministry ; yet it is probable 
that to him a share of them is fairly due. To the 
masterly disposition of the navy, during the five 
months he was at the head of the Admiralty, must 
be in part attributed the great successes of the war. 
Under the timid and feeble rule of Newcastle our 
ships were crowded round our coast to guard it 
from invasion. With Temple's appointment,there 
came a total change of system. Our ships were 
despatched in squadrons to different parts of the 
globe, and preparation made for those great vic- 
tories which were soon after achieved. 

But not even office could abate the propensity to 
faction, or soothe the pride, of this impracticable 
man. His conduct to George II. was so haughty, 
that the blood of Brunswick was at Jast roused, and 
he declared he woald rather resign his crown than 
submit to it. From his resignation, in 1761, to the 
death of his brother Grenville, in 1769, Temple was 
the soul of the opposition ; never more dangerous, 
not to the court only but to the throne, than during 
those eight years. The popular triumphs of that 
period are due mainly to him. While Pitt, Rock- 
ingham, the Yorkes, and the other leaders of op- 
position, prudently stood aloof, fearing to compro- 
tise themselves by any encouragement of Wilkes, 
Temple took him by the hand, and provided funds 
not only for his private expenditure, but for all 
those costly law proceedings in which he was en- 
gaged. In reality, it was he who procured the 
decision against General Warrants. 

At the same time that he supported Wilkes he 
strongly remonstrated against the scurrility of the 
North Briton and against ‘‘ attacking at once the 
whole natioa of Scotland by wholesale and retail 
in so very invidious a manner” (Gren. P., i. 457); 
—moreover, ‘* the sooner this scene of indiscrimi- 
nate and excessive personality is closed the bet- 
ter.”’ 

He was undoubtedly very violent in his resent- 
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his post of paymaster, Temple in the most delicate 
manner, and, as the greatest obligation that could 
be conferred upon himself, entreated his sister, Lady 
Hester, then the wife of Pitt, to accept a thousand 
a-year till better times (Gren. Papers, i. 149). 
When his brother, James Grenville, followed the 
example of Pitt and himself in 1761, and resigned 
his office of cofferer, Temple charged his estate 
with a bond of 5000/., to be paid to his two sons at 
his death, and in the mean time settled on them 
annuities of 100/. a-year each (i., i. 408). The 
numerous applications of Wilkes for pecuniary as- 
sistance were always liberally met. In June, 1763, 
he is asked for ** a last sum of 400/. or 500/.,’’ and 
in the October following for a loan of 5007. more. 
He instantly sends a promissory note for the latter 
sum, as he ** had not sixpence at his banker’s.’? He 
entertained a passionate affection for his brother 
George, and, though he had grounds of resentment 
against him, he could not bring himself to oppuse 
his ministry. With Grenville’s death his interest 
in political affairs almost subsided ; no persuasion 
could afterwards induce him to take part against 
the general principles of his brother’s policy. 

In private life he seems to have been easy and 
unaffected. His correspondence with his wife, 
though scarcely fit for publication, shows the play- 
fulness of good temper. She is his * little wo- 
man,” and he is her *‘ dear Jong man.’’ But for 
his inveterate prejudices against the power, if not 
the form, of monarchy, he might have played a 
much more considerable part in political history. 
Less honest men of his party had the art to de- 
cently veil their jealousy of the throne; but he 
scorned disguise, and he is now, as we see, con- 
temptuously remembered, even by whig writers, 
only for his skill in the ‘* most ignoble arts of fac- 
tion.” 

Newcastle hoped to rise on the fall of Pitt. He 
could not forgive the lofty contempt of the great 
commoner. His faith in the power of corruption 
was unabated. Never in his experience had the 
king been able to contend with his minister. Be- 
lieving himself secure in his parliamentary in- 
fluence, he confidently demanded a subsidy of two 
! millions for Prussia; the alternative was his resig- 
nation. The king took him at his word, and with 
him there tumbled down in confusion, like a house 
of cards, the system he had been so careful to sus- 
tain. ‘The bishops were his; the judges were his; 
the majorities in both Houses were his; all the 
departments in the state were filled with his creat- 
ures. The young king would not allow the devo- 
tion which was due to the crown to be paid toa 
subject. Some adherents of the duke were dis- 
missed, as an intelligible hint that his favor was 
no longer the road to preferment. The signal was 
understood ; the great house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
was deserted; and the parliamentary majorities 
quietly went over to the side of Lord Bute. 

The consternation of his grace was intense. 
Some actors excel in the delineation of ludicrous 
distress, and have the art of exciting opposite feel- 
ings so equally as to maintain a continual struggle 

between pity and merriment. The duke’s misery 
i of this kind; and, had he been a master of 
| drollery, he could not with a face of more comic 





} 
| 


ments, yet that arose not from any native malig-| gravity have claimed sympathy for sufferings only 
nity, but from the warmth of his temper, and was, calculated to excite derision. Sometimes he pre- 
balanced by the zeal of his friendships. In early, tended to weep for his friends, sometimes for the 
life he had assisted Pitt by his influence, and had| dear duchess, sometimes for the ingratitude of the 
freely opened his purse to him. His liberality’ human race; but the ‘‘ contemptible «s™ he 
** Never 


was boundless. When Pitt was dismissed from! made himself is always in the foreground. 
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was man,”’ he writes, ‘* who had it in his power 
to make, to choose, so great a part of the members 
of both Houses, so abandoned as | am at present.”’ 
He called on Lord Mansfield and the bench, he 
called on the bishops and the church, to rise in his 
behalf, and stop these villanies. But his great 





theme was the corruption which prevailed. He, 
the grossest jobber and corrupter of his day, affected 


astonishment at witnessing his adherents drop off | 
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though the opposition would not admit him to their 
dinners, they encouraged him to blow the coals. 
Lord Bute seemed a fit object to excite popular 
hatred, and the storm was first directed against 
him. Countess Temple gleefully relates to her 
lord a good story of the mob, and anticipates that 
‘a great flame will rise soon.’’ If we read the 
first Lord Hardwicke’s language correctly, even 
he, the discreetest partisan of his time, looked for 


when he was no longer in a condition to bribe and | some violent explosion of vulgar animosity against 
servethem. This was too much for the philosophy | the Northern Earl, as an aid to opposition : 


of Lord Hardwicke. He gravely reproved his 


grace for the violence of his grief—reminding him | 


with exemplary candor that one who had been so 
conversant with parties these fifty years should not 
affect surprise at finding that interest (i. e., cash in 
esse or in fore) was the grand hinge on which the 
conduct of politicians turned.—Life of Hard., iii. 
326. 

The first ministry of the reign may be consid- 
ered as ending with the retirement of Newcastle. 
Lord Bute succeeded to the treasury, deeming the 
government of a kingdom an easier task than he 
found it. Pompous but prudent, he had little taste 
for the fierce warfare of public life. He was proud 
of his credit with the king, yet fearful of the con- 
sequences. Equally vain and timid, the opposition 
of those qualities gives us the key to all his incon- 
sistency. He resigned power to secure his safety, 
and he desired the reputation of it to gratify his 
pride. Hence his flirtations with parties, when he 
had no longer any real influence. It is probable 
that the king felt for him at one time, as he after- 
wards did for North, the affection of a friend. But 
timidity was a fault he was not likely to forgive, 
and his regard once forfeited was lost forever. 

Newcastle first fell sick under his troubles; and 
then, to divert his grief, got up an active opposi- 
tion to the government. Elements of hostility were 
not wanting. When Lord Hardwicke was solic- 
ited to join Bute’s ministry, he declined on the 
ground that ‘‘ the great whig lords with whom and 
their families he had acted for forty years were 
now displaced ;’’ as if the forty years’ prescription 
had given to these great whig lords and their fami- 
lies an indefeasible right to the government of the 
country forever. These men were not of a char- 
acter to bear their exclusion patiently. They were 
accustomed to consider the honors and emoluments 
of office as part of their patrimony ; they resented 
the idea of the personal independence of their sove- 
reign as an injury to themselves, and as a violation 
of the compact which had seated the House of 
Ifanover on the throne. As a party they have 
never been remarkable for the moderation of either 
their language or their measures. Their great 
minister, fearing that the death of George II. aud 
the accession of Prince Frederick would result in 
a loss of his power, concocted a scheme for chang- 
ing the succession, and bringing in the Pretender 
on whig principles. To do them justice, they 
have never, when in opposition, wanted courage to 
menace the throne, nor art to cajole the people. 
The mob has always been a favorite weapon in 
their hands. ‘* What a cunning man might do 
with these mobs!*’ said the first Lord Holland, 
when the weavers attacked the house of the Duke 
of Bedford in Bloomsbury. Lord Royston, when 
the mob gathered round Wilkes, shrewdly asks 
Dr. Birch whether “it was thought that any art 
of management was used to bring down such great 
crowds to Westminster Hall?’ (Rock., i. 148), 
and relates a current saying of Wilkes, that, 


The unpopularity of the Scotchman, (he writes 
September 9, 1762,) could not in form be taken up till 
it broke out and was exemplified in material instances 
of conduct, which were not yet ripened.— Life, iii. 12. 


The tumults at the Exchange, and the burning a 
jack-boot and petticoat, must have hugely delighted 
politicians of this order, though the violence did 
not, in extent and consequences, correspond to their 
hopes. 

The treaty of peace was the sole work of Bute’s 
ministry. It was violently assailed, and to Fox 
was intrusted the task of carrying it through the 
Commons, in opposition to Pitt. Well versed in 
whig tactics, he buckled heartily to the work. 
The king, besides disliking him personally, had 
the strongest objection to the system on which he 
acted, but it was too deeply rooted to be overthrown 
inaday. Grenville has preserved in his Diary a 
conversation he had with the king on this subject. 
‘¢ He must employ bad men, he said, to govern bad 
men ; but he repeatedly said it was but for a time 
—the expedient of the moment only.” We have 
direct evidence that the king decidedly set his face 
against bribery as an engine of government. When 
writing to Lord North on the impolicy of securing 
the alliance of Sweden by a considerable subsidy, 
he gives his reasons against incurring the ex- 
pense :— 


As there is no public mode of obtaining the money 
expended in that corruption, it must be taken from 
my civil list, and consequently new debts incurred ; 
and when I apply to Parliament for them, an odium 
is cast upon me, as if the money had been expended 
in bribing Parliament.—Mahon, v. App. xlii. 


In fact, though the king might be forced, from the 
necessity of his situation, to the old whig mode 
of securing majorities, he soon succeeded in es- 
tablishing a purer system. Lord Mahon notices 
the decline of venality at general elections as the 
reign advanced (vi. 27), while the vile plan of 
purchasing majorities on particular occasions fell 
altogether into desuetude. 

Bute had declared he would retire when the 
peace was made, and he kept his word. It is one 
of Lord Albemarle’s errors that his motives for 
resignation still remain a mystery. The mystery 
has long since been cleared up by the publication 
of some of his letters. He dreaded the storm 
which was howling about him. ‘I am afraid,” 
he wrote to one of his friends, ‘‘ not only of falling 
myself, but of involving my royal master in my 
ruin.”’ 

Grenville was the third premier of the reign. 
On the retirement of his relatives he saw a prospect 
of advantage to himself, and eagerly seized it. He 
adhered to Bute, received the Secretary’s Seals, 
and some weeks before the earl resigned was 
taken into his confidence and recommended as his 
successor. ‘The king regarded him favorably ; he 








was alert and punctual. He had great experience 
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in public affairs—and was of unexceptionable char- 
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acter. He loved labor. After attending a debate 
in the Commons till morning, he would write out 
a lengthened account of it for the king before he 
thought of repose. Practical people had faith in 
him; the Commons, though not liking the man, 
respected his ministerial reputation. ‘They laughed 
both with and at Charles Townshend; they pros- 
trated themselves befure Chatham ; but they put on 
a considerate air and puzzled brows when Grenville 
rose to eXplain his savings, and to insist on the 
wonderful virtue of economy. Of the loftier 
qualities of statesmanship he had not one. His 
nature was essentially calculating. He made a 
calculating marriage. He calculated his income, 
his gains, his prospects ; what he might lose if he 
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had a wise dread of mob violence—and saw how 
it was encouraged by the weakness at head-quarters : 
—he thought it ‘‘ time a remedy should be found 
for those evils ; if he suffered force to be put upon 
him by opposition, the mob would try to govern 
him next.”’ (Gren. P., ii. 193.) Grenville could 
see nothing of this—and while the ground, to every 
eye but his own, was crumbling beneath his feet, 
| he learnt with surprise from the king that it was 
absolutely necessary the ministry should be strength- 
ened. He remonstrated at the idea of change ; but 
Lord Egremont died suddenly, and some new ar- 
rangements became inevitable. Bedford, summoned 
| to the king’s closet, advised that Pitt should be sent 
| for. 

Of the two interviews of Pitt with the king we 





broke with his family, what he was sure to get if | have circumstantial accounts transmitted to us— 


he held with the court. He brought into the highest | though at second-hand—by both parties. 


offices of the state the spirit of the counting-house, 
and inflicted on his country the consequences which 


Lord 
Hardwicke derived his information from Pitt—Mr. 
Grenville from the king. Lord Mahon very judi- 


almost invariably attend that unluckiest of combina- | ciously gives his reasons for preferring the latter 


tions. 


He could not be persuaded to sanction the | account on those points wherein the two differ. The 


expenditure of a few hundred pounds for the es-| king’s memory was remarkably retentive; and in 
tablishment of a horse-patrol, though daring rob-| the following passages, reported by himto Grenville, 


beries and murders were of nightly occurrence in | 
the purlieus of the town; and to grasp a petty | 
revenue from America he laid the foundation of 

that quarrel which resulted in the most disastrous | 
war England has ever known, in an addition to her | 
debt of seventy or eighty millions sterling, and in| 
the loss, after all, of her most important colonies. | 

Not often has a man filled so high a station, of 
whom so little to his credit can be told. He was 
cold but implacable—not often fired to resentment | 
—never warmed to generusity. To impulse— 
sometimes the inspiration, and sometimes the | 
weakness of great minds—he was a stranger. ‘To 
his brother Temple his conduct was singularly mean, 
though he had the art to disguise it. When he 
accepted the Treasury he owed his reélection for 
Aylesbury to Temple’s forbearance; yet he 
labored with his colleagues to fix on him some sig- 
nal mark of royal displeasure for presuming to 
visit Wilkes in the ‘lower. ‘* We have carried 
the point we talked of yesterday,” writes Lord 
Egremont to Grenville ; ‘* nobody is to be forbid the 
court’’—and over the word nobody in the original 
MS. is written in Grenville’s hand ** Lord Temple.”’ 
(Gren. P., ii. 52.) As his hold of office became 
insecure he sought a reconciliation with his brother ; 
Temple was always ready to forgive and forget, 
and from the moment of their retinion thought only 
of Grenville’s interest. 

Following the example of Walpole and Pelham, 
Grenville took both the Treasury and Exchequer. 
From this point the Stowe Papers give most full 
and explicit information on all public transactions ; 
and it heightens their interest and value, that, while 
Grenville was at the head of the ministry, and in 
constant communication with the king, Temple 
was the most active leader of opposition, and deep 
in all their schemes and hopes. 

The arbitrary temper of Grenville at once led 
him into that contest with Wilkes which a more 
prudent statesman would have shunned, or a more 
dexterous have conducted far differently. The 
ministry, feeble from the first, was greatly weakened 
by the success of the popular champion, and by the 
increasing compactness of the opposition. The 
reins of authority began to get relaxed. The riots 
of the populace increased in audacity. A criminal 
was all but rescued from the hands of justice, and 
his execution suspended until night. The king 





we can recognize, not Pitt's ideas only, but his very 
words :— 


Mr. Pitt told him [the king] that he was a poor 
infirm man, declining in years as well as in health, 
unable to go through a constant parliamentary at- 
tendance ; that such little strength as he could bring 
to his majesty was derived from the good opinion of 
his friends, and of such people as attributed part of 
the former successes to his poor endeavors ; but that, 
if his majesty thought fit to make use of such a little 
knife, he must not blunt the edge ; that he and his 
friends could never come into government but as 3 
party, &c.—Gren. P., ii. 198. 

He proposed that the peace should be ameliorated, 
and that there should be a total change in all min- 
isterial offices. The ‘‘ great whig families’’ were 
to be gratified. ‘To keep the boat afloat it was fit 
to break this government, which was not founded 
on true Revolution Principles. The king occa- 
sionally interrupted him to say that his honor must 
be consulted ; but when, afier a three hours’ in- 
terview, he desired time for reflection, and told Mr. 
Pitt he would see him again on Monday, the Great 
Commoner retired under an illusion—which (like 
Parson Adams’ after the lecture on Aéschylus) 
must have been produced by his own eloquence— 
that the arrangement would take effect ;—and he 
accordingly despatehed summonses to his friends 
to attend him. 

Need we say that the king could never for a 
moment have entertained the idea of yielding to 
these terms? Had he done so, is it not clear that 
his personal independence would have been Jost— 
that he would have been even more insignificant 
than his grandfather? Surely it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the influence of Lord Bute was required 
to persuade him to reject such terms. When 
Monday came, the king calmly heard what Pitt had 
further to propose, and then dismissed him, saying, 
‘** My honor is concerned, and I must support it.”’ 

Grenville was strengthened by the accession of 
the Bedfords—and to this government, as the best 
which could be formed, the king gave his confidence 
—till they forfeited all title to it. From this date 


to the close of 1764, when the second volume ends, 
the papers bear ample testimony to the good faith 
of the king and the cordiality with which he sup- 
ported Grenville against not only the attacks of 
opposition, but the intrigues of his own colleagues. 
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Grenville tells in’his Diary that the king spoke to 
him with an openness and confidence with which he 
spoke to no other of his servants (ii. 217) ; that his 
majesty talked to him with great ease and kindness 
(ii. 239) ; that he was full of the same gracious ex- 
pressions which he had so often used to him (498) ; 
that he was pleased with the conduct and success 
of his affairs (505) ; that he received him with the 
greatest good-humor, and talked with the greatest 
openness to him (514). That minister certainly 
had every reason to be satisfied with the king. 
He hardly made a single request which was not 
cheerfully granted. When, on the death of Lord 
Macclesfield, the reversion of the Teller’s place 
was open to his eldest son, *‘ the king was happy 
to give him that mark of his favor ;’” and when he 
asked the grant of a lighthouse as a provision for 
his younger children, the ‘‘ king was graciously 
pleased to grant it with expressions of great kind- 
ness to Mr. Grenville’? (512). We see the man 
in the manner of this application. He feared that 
‘** his younger children, from various circumstances 
relating to the unhappy state of his family, might 
be left in difficulties.” Temple had no issue, and 
could settle the estates as he pleased ; Grenville 
was next in succession ; and he doubtless wished 
the king to understand that his children might be 
cut off from their inheritance through the devotion 
of their father to the will of the sovereign. Tem- 
ple, we dare venture to say, never harbored a 
thought of such injury to the line.of his own 
family. 

Yet the minister, who expected so much for him- 
self, was churlish to his sovereign. When Bute 
resigned the Privy Purse, and the king proposed 
to confer it on Sir William Breton, whom he had 
known from childhood, Grenville strongly remon- 
strated against the appointment, and begged he 
might have the disposal of it. Sir William was 
obnoxious, he said, as the friend of Lord Bute. 
The king exclaimed warmly, ‘‘ Good God! Mr. 
Grenville, am I to be suspected after all I have 
done?’? ** Not by me, sir,’’ replied Grenville ; 
‘*but such is the language and suspicion of the 
world.’’ Lord Mahon notices his ungracious re- 
fusal to ask Parliament for a grant to purchase 
some ground overlooking the gardens of Bucking- 
ham House. Though the civil list was not equal 
to the royal expenditure—moderate as the monarch 
was—Grenville insisted that the increased income 
which his majesty proposed for his brothers should 
be eked out of it. 

The principal measure of Grenville’s adminis- 
tration was the Stamp Act. It does not appear 
that this scheme, so momentous in its consequences, 
ever caine directly befure the king. From a curi- 
ous note of the editor we learn that it originated 
with one Mr. Henry M’Culloch, residing at Turn- 
ham Green. He not only sketched out proposals 
for imposing a stamp duty on vellum and paper in 
America, but drew up a bill embodying them. 
The example should be a warning to all chancellors 
of the exchequer on the danger of credulously listen- 
ing to the ingenious theories of amateur financiers. 

Grenville, raised to the height of his most ambi- 
tious hopes, had every reason to be satisfied with 
his position. But one fear continually tormented 
his mind. In his Diary he has recorded every ru- 
mor, whether born of calumny or badinage, which 
represented Lord Bute as still exercising influence 
over the royal mind. Beckford, the city friend of 
Pitt, had bought an estate near Luton, and had 
dined with Bute ; thence arose suspicions of a new 
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alliance between the favorite and the great commoner. 
On one occasion, when Grenville alluded to the 
former negotiation with Pitt set afoot by Bute, the 
king said frankly, ‘* Let us not look back, let us 
only look forward ; nothing of that sort shall hap- 
pen again.’? Grenville could not profit by this 
wise counsel. Somebody had told Bedford that the 
Dukes of Grafton and Devonshire had boasted they 
could come into office whenever they pleased, with 
Lord Bute in their hands ; and down goes this idle 
gossip in Grenville’s Diary as matter of serious 
import. The last entry for 1764 reveals his unea- 
siness :— 


OF GEORGE III. 





Mr. Grenville feels the effects of some inferior per- 
sons who get about his majesty, and seemingly indis- 
pose him to his principal servants. 


We shall wait with curiosity the publication of 
his account of those circumstances which led to his 
dismissal. But the leading facts are well known. 
Bedford had great ascendency over Grenville. The 
fate of the ministry was in his hands; without hima 
and his ‘* connection’’ it must inevitably fall. He 
was an uncompromising whig in his assertion of 
ministerial power over kingly prerogative. He 
took a leading part in excluding the name of the 
princess dowager from the regency bill. The prog- 
ress of this shameful intrigue is related with 
great clearness by Lord Mahon, and he exposes 
with happy pleasantry the absurd position of Bed- 
ford—that the mother of the king was not one of 
the royal family. ‘The Commons inserted the name 
of the princess dowager when the bill came before 
them ; and the king, whose consent to the exclu- 
sion had been extorted under pretence that it would 
be insisted on by the legislature, was cruelly 
wounded when he discovered the deception which 
had been practised on him. 

To get rid of a ministry now justly odious to him, 
he had recourse to his uncle, the Duke of Cumber- 
land. They had not hitherto been on very good 
terms. The duke conceived that he had been 
slighted on the regency question, and ‘highly ap- 
plauded the conduct of Bedford in excluding the 
princess dowager. But he honorably undertook 
the mission intrusted to him ;—and fortunately he 
has left a full and circumstantial account of the ne- 
gotiation in which he bore part. His narrative is 
published for the first time in the Rockingham 
Memoirs. For the reasons we have stated, it is 
not likely to be unduly favorable to the king. 

At the commencement the duke frankly stated to 
Lord Northumberland, who came to him on the 
king’s part, that— 


he was fully sensible of the déboires and indignities 
which these gentlemen in power insulted his majesty 
with each day, instead of applying themselves to the 
good of the public in general, or to restoring to his 
majesty the affections of his people.—Rock., i. 188, 


He sketched out a ministry to include the principal 
whig families, with Lord Northumberland at the 
head of the treasury, Pitt as one of the secretaries, 
and Temple as president or privy seal. The dif- 
ficulty was to obtain the consent of ‘* the brothers’’ 
to this arrangement. Their conditions were so 
hard, that the duke had to abandon his mission in 
despair. 

In the mean time the safety of the town was 
threatened by the weavers’ riots ; and, though the 
Duke of Bedford was particularly obnoxious to the 
workmen, from favoring the introduction of foreign 
silks, the ministerial party thought the occasion 
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favorable for distressing the king. It was well 
known that he purposed to give the command of 
the troops to his uncle. Halifax, on the contrary, 


pressed for the appointment of Granby. He 
wrote— 


Lord Granby is a very popular man, and might save 
the lives of these deluded wretches, which may be ex- 

ed and sacrificed by another commander, equally 
well-intentioned, but less a favorite with the people. 
—Ib., i. 208. 


The reply of the king was characterized by his 
usual decision. He ordered the regiment at Chat- 
ham to be advanced, and immediately wrote thus to 
his uncle :— 


I must desire you to take the command to-morrow 
morning as captain-general. I should think Lord 
Albemarle very proper to put your orders in execution. 
I have sent this by one who has my orders not to 
deliver it to any one but yourself, and to bring an im- 
mediate answer, and also your opinion where and how 
soon we can meet ; for if any disturbance arises in the 
night, I should think the hour proposed for to-morrow 
too late.—Jb., 209. 


The promptitude of the king saved the blood which 
in all probability would have been shed by the ap- 
pointment of the ‘ popular commander’’ of the 
ministry. The Bristol riots have taught us that 
for a favorite of the mob to head troops is not the 
surest mode of quelling tumult. 

The Duke of Bedford took the most prominent 
part in calling the king to account for the ministe- 
rial negotiation a-foot. He indecently charged the 
king with breaking his word ; and, as if that were 
not enough, communicated his violence to Mr. 
Rigby, that it might be spread over the town. 
Deeming themselves secure in the strength of their 
connection, the ministers arbitrarily insisted on five 
concessions as the condition of their remaining— 
the chief of them being that the king should hold 
no intercourse of any kind with Lord Bute, and 
that his lgrdship’s brother, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, 
should be dismissed from the privy seal in Scotland. 
In vain the king pleaded that he had passed his 
royal word that Mackenzie’s appointment should be 
for life. Grenville was inexorable. ‘I will not 
throw my kingdom into confusion,’ said George 
III. ; ‘* you force me to break my word, and must 
be responsible for the consequences.”” For some 
days after the king, in great indignation, kept him- 
self secluded ; he complained to his servants of the 
force put upon him; and the next Sunday it was 
remarked that he declined to take the sacrament— 
no doubt from the continued agitation of his mind. 
This humiliation was not thought enough. Other 
conditions were demanded, and the king again 
called on his uncle for aid. A new application 
was made to Pittand Temple. The duke says that 
Pitt actually accepted. He declared that he would 
not displace the king’s friends, and that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie should be restored to his office. But Tem- 
ple positively refused to come in on such terms. 

Again the Bedford party was in an ecstasy of 
delight. ‘The duke, ina letter to Grenville, acting 

robably on the hint of Mr. Rigby, proposed an al- 
tens with Pitt and Temple, and, to guard against 
the ‘* folly and iniquity of Lord Bute,” and ‘the 
weakness”’ of the king, to insist on the total exclu- 
sion of Lord Bute from the royal councils and 
presence forever, ‘‘ and a total removal of his friends 
from employments either about the king’s person 
orelsewhere.’? ‘The king was spared the indignity 
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of receiving these new conditions. His uncle 
thought his own honor engaged to free the throne 
from the audacious violence which threatened it; 
and, to the infinite mortification of Grenville and of 
the Bedfords, he succeeded in forming the Rocking- 
ham ministry. 

Grenville, in resigning the seals, could not for- 
bear an unusual trespass on the royal patience. 
We learn, on the authority of Lord Sandwich, that 
he had a very long audience, and that, as if he had 
been addressing a public assembly, ‘* he asked his 
majesty several times what complaint he had 
against him?’’—Before he withdrew, he gave the 
king to understand pretty plainly that he meant to 
lose no opportunity of exposing the misconduct of 
the new ministry—and this before the ministry had 
been formed. The king took a resolution never 
more to admit him to his councils, and two years 
later we find Grenville speaking of his exclusion 
as finally determined on. Lord Albemarle says 
that ‘‘the Bedford administration experienced no 
better treatment than its predecessors ;’’—but he 
overlooks the statement of his grandfather to the 
Duke of Cumberland, surely worth something, that 
‘*the king’s ministers had taken such possession 
of the closet, that they scarcely acted with decency 
to their master’’ (i. 193). 

Standers-by soon formed an opinion adverse to 
the stability of the Rockingham administration. It 
was certainly wanting in parliamentary influence 
and official character. But the most fatal objec- 
tion to it, in general opinion, was the absence of 
Pitt. So great was his ascendency at this time, 
that it was thought no administration could be Jast- 
ing which did not include his name. ‘* The whole 
must necessarily centre,’’ wrote Chesterfield, ‘* be- 
fore it is long, in Mr. Pitt and Co.” 

Rockingham himself had few merits to inspire 
confidence in hisname. He had a good estate, and 
he was a stanch whig, and here ended his quali- 
fications for premiership. He could rarely be pre- 
vailed on to speak, except when some direct attack 
excited his indignation. ‘1am glad,’”’ wrote the 
king to him on one occasion, ‘‘ that opposition has 
forced you to hear again your own voice.”” He 
had previously filled no higher post than a lord- 
ship of the bedchamber, and then the king thought 
he had no one about him of Jess mark or likeli- 
hood. His proper patronymic was Watson, but 
he was descended in the female line from the great 
Wentworth, whose head the Puritans brought to 
the block, and that higher name had been assumed 
together with much property. The father of the 
marquis began life as a plain country gentleman, 
but, perceiving which way the wind blew, he at- 
tached himself to Walpole, and received an ample 
share of the patronage which that illustrious whig 
so liberally showered on his adherents. 


In the course of nineteen years Mr. Wentworth be- 
came a Knight of the Bath, member for the West 
Riding of York, lord-lieutenant of the same county, 
Baron Haith, Viscount Higham, Earl of Malton, Baron 
Rockingham, Marquis of Rockingham. So rapidly 
had some of these honors descended upon him, that 
Sir Robert Walpole said jokingly, soon after his being 
created an earl, ‘‘I suppose we shall soon see our 
friend Malton in opposition, for he has had no pro- 
motion in the peerage for the last fortnight.’’—Jb., i. 
187. 


Friend Malton’s son, educated in the principles 
of his father, was so zealous for them, that he ran 
away from home in ’45 to join the royalcamp. He 
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made common cause with the great whig families 
by resigning his bedchamber appointment during 
the ministry of Lord Bute. In an interview with 
the king he somewhat presumptuously said that 
** he saw with concern that those persons who had 
hitherto deservedly had the greatest weight in this 
country were now driven out of any share in the 
government.”? The king replied calmly that he 
did not desire any person should continue in his 
service any longer than it was agreeable to him. 
It is doubtful whether the marquis ever forgave 
the serenity with which his resignation was re- 
ceived. 

Parliament met earlier than usual, owing to the 
disturbances which the reception of the Stamp Act 
caused in America. The king clearly discerned 
the importance of the intelligence, and wrote thus 
to Conway— 


Iam more and more grieved at the accounts of 
America. Where this spirit will end is not to be said. 
It is undoubtedly the most serious matter that ever 
came before Parliament ; it requires more delibera- 
tion, candor, and temper than I .fear it wili meet 
with.—Ib., i. 256. 


His fears were justified by the event. The 
‘small factions ”’ of the day only considered how 
they could best turn those disturbances to their 
own advantage, and Pitt—in this instance far less 
principled than Temple—exerted all the force of 
his eloquence to foment the disaffection, that it 
might aid his own return to power. 

Much is said here, in Lord Albemarle’s usual 
loose and reckless style, of the insincerity of the 
king upon the American question. Thus he as- 
serts (i. 250) ,— 


The king would fain have brought the refractory 
colonists to obedience by measures of coercion, but 
the Rockingham administration, desirous of restoring 
the loyalty of the Americans by the removal of the 
cause of their disaffection, early announced their in- 
sige to stand or fall by the repeal of the obnoxious 

Ww. 


Some pages further on (301), are printed three 
papers in the king’s hand, obtained by Lord Rock- 


ingham as explicit declarations of his majesty’s | 


opinion on this point. When the choice lay be- 
tween enforcing the Stamp Act and the repeal of 
it, ‘‘ che king was clear that repeal was preferable to 
enforcing,’’ but he adds that he should have pre- 
ferred modification to either. So far from these 
papers showing ‘the treacherous conduct of the 
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tained, but with such modifications as would have 
removed all reasonable objection to it, the result 
would probably have been less disastrous and cer- 
tainly less dishonorable. But beyond this expres- 
sion of his opinion the king’ made no attempt to 
control the deliberations of his cabinet. When 
their decision was made known to him he seems to 
have felt himself bound by it, and he exerted his 
influence to give it effect. He congratulated Rock- 
ingham on the first division in the Commons : 


OF GEORGE IiIl. 


The great majority must be reckoned a very favor- 
able appearance for the repeal of the Stamp Act in 
that House.—i. 276. 


And to Conway he writes— 


Nothing can in my eyes be more advantageous than 
the debate in the House of Commons this day. I shall 
not fail, when I see you this day, to ask you for a list 
of speakers, that I may more fully hear the color of 
the language of those that spoke ; it will give some 
kind of rule to judge of their future conduct this ses- 
sion.—i. 277. 

This was the king’s language from first to last. 
In obedience to his wishes several of those persons 
commonly included among his friends, who had 
voted for the Stamp Act, on its first introduction by 
Grenville, now supported its repeal. The Lord 
Steward was amongst the number : 


Talbot, writes the king, is as right as I can desire 
—strong for our declaring our right, but willing to 
repeal—and has handsomely offered to attend the 
House daily, and answer the very indecent conduct 
of on who oppose with so little manners or candor. 
—i. 271. 

Others were less complying ; they chose to hold 
opinions of their own, and to conccive that the re- 
pea! of an act so recently passed, merely because 
it was angrily opposed, would be derogatory not 
only to the king’s honor, but to the dignity of Par- 
|liament. Lord Rockingham was highly offended 
at their presumption, and, urged on by Newcastle, 
pressed the king to take extreme measures against 
them ; but he should, as Lord Mahon observes, 
have been the last to prefer a complaint against 
them, as he— 


had suffered Lord Barrington to become secretary-at- 
war, with the express understanding that he might 
oppose the course recommended by the government on 
such questions as the Stamp Act and General War- 
rants.—.Mahon, v. 216. 


There was another reason for the reluctance of 





king,”’ as Lord Albemarle holds, they prove his | 


perfect consistency and good faith. 

Of all the courses open to the ministry that which 
they chose was perhaps the worst. The authority 
of Parliament is too important to be sacrificed to 
partial clamor or party views. In losing stability 
it loses strength ; and plainly its enactments can 
possess little force if they are represented as mere 
temporary provisions which may be repealed the 
next session or by the next ministry. In this in- 
stance the concession rather encouraged the Amer- 
icans to further resistance than disarmed their hos- 
tility. The sting of the act was left behind. The 


Rockinghams decided on its repeal, but with a dis- 


tinct declaration of the legislative right of taxing 
the colonists. 
wise. Nothing can be more unstatesmanlike than 
to maintain an abstract right, for purposes of irrita- 
tion, when all substantial benefits to be derived 
from its exercise are given up. Had the idea of 
the king been acted on, and the act been main- 


In every point of view this was un- 


the king. No act of the late ministry had excited 
}so much clamor as the dismissal of Conway, and 
| more especially from the side of the Rockinghams. 

It had given the opposition, in the words of one of 
| its leaders, ‘* a good meal’s meat.”’ In all the late 
| ministerial negotiations the restoration to offices of 
| the persons dismissed had been prominently and 
offensively pressed on the king. Conway was now 
secretary and leader of the Commons. The king 
had dismissed him only for systematic opposition. 
Was he now to discharge persons for whom he 
felt a personal regard, on account of a single vote? 
He made the most open declaration of his wishes— 
going in this respect quite as far as a constitutional 
monarch should. Newcastle, while clamoring for 
examples, said for himself and others, that ‘* they 
had not the least doubt of his majesty’s inclina- 





tions ;’’ and when Rockingham stated that he would 
stand or fall by the American question, the king 
wrote in answer, ‘‘ Your resolution will certainly 
direct my language to the chancellor” (i. 297). 
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The majorities by which the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed must have been influenced by the known 
sentiments of the king. What more could have 
been reasonably expected or desired ? 

Of the violent Jengths to which these whigs, 
who so loudly denounced any exercise of the king’s 
prerogative when ou of power, would have abused 
the king’s authority when in, a single example 
will suffice. A Scotch election petition came be- 
fore the House. The case, one would have thought, 
should have been tried upon its merits; not so 
thought the ministry. With supreme indifference 
to the right on one side or the other, they adopted 
the cause of their man; and, because some mem- 
bers of the household voted the other way, they 
made a formal grievance of it to the king. His 


answer to Conway shows the real spirit of their 
complaint :— 


By what Lord Rockingham dropped to me, that 
hoth were good mea, I did not know that administra- 
the occasion.—i. 


tion, as such, meant to be active on 
295. 

Yet, because the king did not personally interest 
himself to secure a majority for the ministerial can- 
didate on every election petition, Lord Albemarle 
avers that the king led the opposition to that gov- 
ernment. ‘lhe greatest foe to the government was, 
in truth, Lord Rockingham himself. Scarcely had 
he been installed in office when he became ner- 
vously anxious to secure the support of the Great 
Commoner. Ife laid his wishes before the king. 
His majesty well understood the character of Pitt, 
and wrote an admirable reply :— 


I have revolved most coolly and attentively the 
business now before me, and am of opinion that so 
loose a conversation as that of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Townshend is not sufficient to risk either my dignity 
or the continuance of my administration by a fresh 
treaty with that gentleman, for, if itshould miscarry, 
all public opinion of this ministry would be destroyed 
by such an attempt. I shall, therefore, undoubtedly 
to-morrow decline authorizing the Duke of Grafton 
to say anything to Mr. Pitt, and don’t doubt that, 
when [ set the example of steadiness, most of you will 
see the propriety of that conduct, and will follow it 
also.—i. 266. 

Later the king wrote :— 


You have very properly put an end to the idea of 
writing to Mr. Pitt. Idon’t doubt of success, but, 
if you in the least seem to hesitate, inferiors will fly 
off. —i. 267. 

Rockingham wanted spirit to follow this wise 
and manly advice. When Pitt came down to 
Parliament, it was to deliver his famous ‘* no con- 
fidence’’ speech. This should have taught Rock- 
ingham, if anything could, how vain must be any 
endeavor to enlist Pitt under Ais banner—but he 
was only the more anxious to secure his alliance, 
and conceived hopes of detaching him from his 
family connexion, on account of his disputes with 
Grenville. ‘The king no longer opposed his 
wishes, but gave him some excellent counsel, and 
recommended him to persevere. ‘* A steady perse- 
verance, unattended by heat,’’ wrote the king, ** will 
overturn all oppositions—even in Parliament.” It is 
curious to observe with what scorn Pitt treated all 
the sneaking overtures which the marquis made to 
him through different channels. He wrote to 
Shelburne (February 24th, 1766) :— 


Lord Rockingham’s plan appears to me to be 
such 2s can never bring things to a satisfactory con- 
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clusion, his tone being that of a minister, master of 
the court and the public, making offers to men who 
are seekers of offices and candidates for ministry. . . 
The king’s pleasure and gracious commands shall 
alone be a call to me. Iam deaf to every other thing. 
—Chat. Cor., iii. 11, 12. 


Tt must not be concluded that Rockingham exposed 
himself to all this mortification on public grounds 
alone. He desired to secure Pitt, that the king 
might be completely at the mercy of his cabinet. 
Lord Shelburne relates a Jung conversation which 
he had with the marquis, in which the latter dis- 
closed his policy :— 


If nothing previous was settled, it would give his 
majesty such advantage that everything would be 
given up, without anything certain, and a convulsion 
might follow which might bring in the late ministry, 
or no one knew what ; while, if they went in united, 
and in good-humor with each other, the king was so 
hampered by many things that had passed, that, 
without entering into any consideration of the interior 
of the court, he must certainly agree to it.—Jb., iii. 9. 


This, be it observed, was at the very time when 
the king was giving Rockingham signal marks of 
his confidence and support. He is indignant at 
the opposition of Grenville and Bedford :— 


From that quarter, (he writes,) I have no doubt 
but that every art will be used to hamper adminis- 
tration during every debate ; but that is so poor a 
conduct that it must turn against its own author.— 
Rock., i. 259. 


And again to Conway :— 


I thank you for your attention in sending me the 
account of the very ungentlemanlike conduct of Mr. 
Grenville on this day ; for others of the opposition 
undoubtedly act in the House of Commons by his 
advice. I hope people will be on their guard to-mor- 
row, if he should try to give some pain.—Jb. 


It is impossible to read these papers without feel 
ing how infinitely superior was the king, not in 
wisdom and abilities only, but in honesty, to the 
people who surrounded him. 

Though Lord Bute had retired from political 
life, Rockingham and his colleagues were devoured 
by secret jealousy of his influence. And the 
strangest part of their conduct was, that, while 
they insisted on his exclusion, they were urgent 
for the support of his friends. Thus their suspi- 
cions kept the king between two fires. If he 
desired for his government the support of the 
Bute connexion, there was an explosion of wrath 
against the Favorite’s reviving influence, and the 
king was charged with violation of his royal word. 
If he refrained from all interference, and suffered 
the Butists to take what part they pleased, he was 
denounced as disingenuous on system, and accused 
of undermining the ministry he pretended to sup- 
port. 

This folly meets with the entire approval of 
Lord Albemarle. Jl well-informed writers on the 
whig side have long since repudiated the idea of a 
secret intelligence between the king and Lord 
Bute, but he still clings to it as an indispensable 
article of the orthodox creed. He is so thorough 
a partisan that, were he writing a life of Judge 
Hales, he would most likely avow his absolute 
belief in witchcraft. Lord Bute is his loup-garou. 
He laments over Bedford and Grenville as the 
victims of his malignant agency. They had in- 
sisted on his retirement from London; to gratify 
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them he remained for some months at Luton-Hoo, 
but at last he got weary of his confinement, as well 

he might, and Lady Bute endeavored to make in- 

terest with Bedford, through Lord Gower, to get 

her lord's proscription removed. He had his 

daughters to settle in the world, and other affairs 

to arrange in town. Would his grace amiably 

allow him to come to London'—Bedford was in- 

flexible, and Grenville commended the temper of 

his answer.—(Gren. Pap., ii. 433-4.) At length 

—perhaps urged forward by her ladyship—for how 

were her girls to get husbands at Luton !—Bute 
went to town in defiance of the ministerial inter-’ 
dict, and, more, had the audacity to go publicly to 
court, and to appear in the House of Lords.—( Roch., 

i. 176.) Here is the whole of Lord Albemarle’s 
case against the court. We make no appeal to 
him—it would be in vain. But we ask any reader 
of ordinary candor whether it is not monstrous that 

an indictment for treachery and falsehood should be 
laid against the king, on the ground that one of his 
nobles refused to be cut off—not from the privileges 
of his rank and station merely, but from the free- 
dom which is the right of the meanest subject—be- 
cause his presence at court or in town might dis- 
please a jealous minister! 

It is not possible for evidence to be clearer on 
any historical point, than that Bute had no intelli- 
gence with the king after Lord Rockingham took 
office. We have Lord Bute’s own ‘“ solemn word 
of honor,”’ given in 1778, that from the date when 
the Duke of Cumberland was called in he never 
saw his majesty but openly at court, and never pre- 
sumed to speak to him one syllable on any political 
matter. We have the king’s word to the same 
effect, and a mass of corroborative testimony suffi- 
cient to bring conviction to any mind not hermeti- 
cally sealed by inveterate prejudice. 

Of the depth of baseness into which their jealousy 
betrayed the Rockinghams we were ignorant until 
we read these volumes. Incredible as it may 
seem, these ministers, sworn to serve their king 
with fidelity, actually bribed some of his personal 
attendants to watch his movements, to report every 
arrival and departure at his palace, and to furnish 
an exact detail of everything that occurred. A 
report from one of these spies is printed at page 
369 of the first volume. ‘It is,’’ says Lord Albe- 
marle, ‘‘ apparently in the handwriting of an un- 
educated person’’—and ‘it is evident that he must 
have been in the service of the king, from such ex- 
pressions as this :—‘* I went afterwards into the 
closet, to ask when Monsieur Durand [the French 
ambassador] might have an audience.’ If this 
detestable treachery has any parallel, we must con- 
fess to ignorance of it. In giving this spy’s report, 
Lord Albemarle does not express disapproval of 
the practice, but adds almost immediately afterwards 
Burke's character of the administration :—‘* They 
treated their sovereign with decency—with rever- 
enze!’? We sincerely hope that Burke was igno- 
rant of the infamous acts of his superiors. 

As the king had foreseen, the ministry lost all 
credit by their applications to Pitt, and his scornful 
rejection of them. henceforth politicians of every 
shade regarded the advent of Pitt as inevitable. 
Grafton and Conway threw up their offices, the 
former openly declaring in the Lords that the gov- 
ernment wanted authority, dignity, and extension. 
Newcastle had anticipated these resignations, and 
had truly described what the effect of them would 
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If the Duke of Grafton and Mr. Conway should 
resign their offices, 1 do not know how you will be 
able to fillthem. The strength of the administration 
will be much lessened by the loss of those two very 
able and material men in both houses, and the weight 
of opposition so much increased by Mr. Pitt setting 
himself at the head of it, that I really do not know 
how you will be able to go on.— Rock., i. 265. 


The marquis was further weakened by divisions 
in his cabinet, which broke out in Parliament. 
Even at the eleventh hour the king endeavored to 
save the ministers from themselves. The second 
Lord Hardwicke (though his mind was warped by 
the prejudices of his party) relates how earnestly 
the king pressed him to join the cabinet, and how 
greatly he deplored its divisions. ‘*I could not 
help,” he relates, ‘* heartily pitying his situation 
and that of the public.” (i. 333.) In their ex- 
tremity the Duke of Richmond, who had joined the 
ministry on the retirement of Grafton, was for 
‘‘ offering handsomely to take in several of Lord 
Bute’s friends’’ (i. 350), while Rockingham was 
for trying ‘to get the Bedfords without the 
Grenvilles.”’ (i. 349.) Their schemes were cut 
short by the chancellor’s expressing his contempt 
for them, and carrying his resignation to the king. 

As every one had foreseen, Pitt was sent for. 
The Duke of Richmond announced the event to 
Rockingham, but begged him to keep it secret ; 
** for,” he said, ‘‘if it is known, and that Mr. 
Conway’s sentiments get among our friends, it will 
be a race among them who shall go to Mr. Pitt 
first.”’ This sentence sufficiently shows how un- 
tenable the position of the ministry had become. 
Lord Rockingham would have better consulted his 
character had he resigned earlier. 

He had not, even at last, the grace to fall with 
dignity. No sooner was his successor appointed 
than he entered into a discreditable negotiation 
with the Bedfords, Grenville, and Temple, to form 
a party strong enough to force themselves on the 
king. Horace Walpole, hating the king as he did, 
was yet provoked by the pretension of the marquis 
into asking whether ‘* every man should depend on 
King Rockingham, and nobody on King George ?””* 

We are the less concerned to vindicate the char- 
acter of the king from Lord Albemarle’s aspersions, 
as the papers he prints—and particularly the noble, 
high-principled letters of the monarch—tell their 
own story. The factious blindness which can mis- 
understand or misrepresent them is to be pitied, 
not reasoned with. When we are assured that 
the earnestness of Lord Rockingham was all for 
his country, and the earnestness of the king all for 
his prerogative ; that the one was all honesty, the 
other all insincerity ; that the king sought to gov- 
ern a kingdom as an attorney manages an election ; 
that the king was at the head of the unscrupulous 
opposition to the ministry ; that he was disingen- 
uous on system—and so on—we smile at the folly 
which defeats its end by such glaring perversion, 
and turn from it as we should from a caricature in 
which malignant intention is defeated by inability 
to draw with the slightest resemblance to nature. 

Chatham, though he took the office of privy 
seal only, may be considered the fifth premier of 
the reign. Freed from his connection with Tem- 
ple, he was not indisposed to consult his sovereign’s 


* Lord Albemarle says that Walpole was in practice a 
* thorough-going king’s friend !’? He takes care, how- 
ever, to avail himself liberally of Walpole’s libels on the 








sovereign. 
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honorable personal feelings. Mr. Mackenzie was 
restored. This was an important point, as in- 
dicating that the king was no longer in utter sub- 
jection to his cabinet. He could now breathe more 
freely. That revolution in the government which 
he had projected when he ascended the throne was 
already advancing towards success. 

To Chatham the king gave his confidence from the 
instant he summoned him to his councils, as he had 
at first done to Grenville and Rockingham. With 
what sincerity he fulfilled and even anticipated his 
wishes—with what earnestness he supported him 
with the whole weight of his influence—with what 
patience he bore with his infirmities—with what 
kindness he considered his health, and endeavored 
to avert the inconvenience of his long retirement— 
all this is well known since the publication of the 
Chatham Correspondence. Never did a monarch so 
gracious meet with so graceless a return. With 
all honor for Chatham’s genius, it is impossible to 
regard his conduct from this date without feeling 
that it was opposed to every principle of honor and 
duty that should animate a public man. 

We notice but one incident of his ministry, and 
that as it bears on the personal character of the 
king. It has been a favorite assertion with whig 
writers that America was lost through the obstinacy 
of George Il]. We might reply to this, that 
the king seldom attempted to control the general 
policy or measures of his government. He was 
jealous of his executive power, as that fell legiti- 
mately within his kingly province ; but he left to 
his ministers the part which constitutionally be- 
longed to them, of originating and carrying forward 
all legislative business. We have now before us 
his correspondence with Grenville, with Rocking- 
ham, with Chatham, and with North—all written in 
entire confidence and unrestrained freedom. We 
find him paying the minutest attention to the disposal 
of offices, both civil and military—to the mainten- 
ance of order and the repression of tumult—to the 
ascendency of the law, so that ‘* no man should act 
against it’’—to negotiations with foreign states— 
to the movement of troops—to the proceedings in 
Parliament, so far as they affected the stability of 
government ; but we do not find—and this is _re- 
mark. ble in a person of his energetic and decided 
character—that he attempted to control the discre- 
tion of his ministers, by dictating to them any line 
of policy. He left to them the responsibility of 
their acts and the management of the legislature, 
confining himself to the exercise of his duties as 
chief magistrate of the state. We donot know any 
single statute of his reign, with the exception of 
those which immediately concerned his person and 
family, which can justly be ascribed to his sugges- 
tion or influence. 

This would be a sufficient reply to those who 
persist in attributing to him the legislative faults 
or misfortunes of his reign, but in this instance we 
have a more particular answer to return. Chatham 
was not the choice of the king but of the country. 
He came into office without conditions. It is noto- 
rious that the king gave him carte blanche ; that he 
was less minister than dictator. He was free to 
choose his colleagues as he pleased, and no nomina- 
tion was more emphatically his own than that of 
Charles Townshend as chancellor of the exchequer. 
‘Townshend, we know, was unwilling to exchange 
the paymaster’s place he had filled in the late min- 
istry, with 7000/. a year, for the post offered to 
him with 2700/7. He hesitated, refused, repented, 
and, finally, accepted. He was a favorite with the 
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Commons—and, on that ground, at least, was as . 
fit a person as could be selected to lead them. But 
the choice on Chatham’s part was made without 
the slightest regard to principle. ‘Townshend had 
favored the Stamp Act; he was opposed to its re- 
peal ; he declared openly that his opinions were 
unchanged, and within six months of his accepting 
office under Chatham he applauded the principle of 
the Stamp Act in the House, and threw out no ob- 
scure hints that he intended to follow out its policy. 
At the commencement of 1767 his intention to 
impose port charges on America was well known. 
Lord Shelburne informed Chatham (February 1, 
1767)— 


that Mr. Townshend has a plan for establishing o 
Board of Customs in America, and by a new regula- 
tion of the tea duty here, and some other alterations, 
to produce a revenue on imports there.—Chat. Cor., 
iii. 185. 

At this time Chatham wasas well as usual, and in full 
possession of his faculties ; but the announcement 
called forth from him only some ambiguous bombast ; 
‘* When the proposal shall be before the House, 
the ways to ulterior and final proceedings upon this 
transcendent object will open themselves naturally 
and obviously enough.’’—Some months later both 
Grafton and Shelburne earnestly remonstrated with 
Chatham against Townshend’s continuance in office. 
They spoke of his intention to resign unless he was 
allowed to lay a tax on the American ports, and 
said his conduct was such as no cabinet could sub- 
mit to. Even the king distinctly suggested the 
expediency of his dismissal. But he was Chatham’s 
minister, and no one could act if Chatham did not, 
A word from him would have been sufficient, but 
that word was never spoken. As against his col- 
leagues Townshend was strong in the support of 
the Commons. When Conway was appealed to by 
Grafton, he acknowledged that the House indicated, 
in a very decided manner, its resolve of obtaining 
a revenue of some sort from the colonies. (Mahon, 
v. App. xviii.) The cabinet, in Chatham’s absence, 
had not strength to withstand him, and the darling 
of the Commons carried his acts ‘* without opposi- 
tion,”’ says Lord Mahon, ‘‘ and almost without re- 
mark.” 

That the House, which had so recently repealed 
the Stamp Act, should now take an almost directly 
contrary course, is no doubt strange. It was in- 
fluenced mainly, we believe, by the sophistry of 
Franklin. When examined at the bar of the Com- 
mons, he drew a specious distinction between in- 
ternal and external taxation :— 


‘* An excise,”’ he said, ‘‘ the Americans think you 
have no right to levy within their country. But the sea 
is yours ; you maintain by your fleets the safety of 
navigation in it, and keep it clear of pirates. You 
may, therefore, have a natural and equitable right to 
some toll or duty on merchandise carried through that 
part of your dominions, towards defraying the ex- 
pense you are at in ships to maintain the safety of that 
carriage.”’ 


It is marvellous that this flimsy reasoning should 
have had the slightest weight with a practical body. 
The real objection of the colonists was not to the 
mode of taxation but to the substance of it. They 


had resolved to contribute nothing to the imperial 
exchequer, and they must secretly have scoffed at 
the distinction attempted to be drawn between ex- 
cise and import duties. 

There was another reason which indisposed the 
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house to treat America with tenderness. The re- 
peal of the Stamp Act had not produced its antici- 
pated effect in quieting the colonists. They had 
received it merely as a concession to their own 
strength. It rather encouraged than disarmed their 
hostility. The Assembly of New York set aside 
the Mutiny Act; and generally so much factious 
opposition was manifested by the Americans to the 
imperial legislature, that their best friends could 
say little in their behalf. Chatham himself was 
extremely indignant at their conduct. He writes 
to Shelburne (Feb. 3, 1767)— 


America affords a gloomy prospect. A spirit of 
infatuation has taken possession of New York ; their 
disobedience to the Mutiny Act will justly create a 
great ferment here, open a fair field to the arraigners 
of America, and leave no room to any to say a word 
in their defence. I foresee confusion willensue. The 
petition of the merchants of New York is most im- 
proper ; in point of time most absurd ; in the extent 
of their pretensions most excessive ; and in the reason- 
ing most grossly fallacious and offensive.—I foresee 
that, determined not to listen to their real friends, a 
little more frenzy and a little more time will put them 
into the hands of their enemies. 


With such elements of discord at work there was 
little probability of any cordial reconciliation. Some 
months subsequently, Sir George Savile, one of 
the best and wisest of the Rockingham party, frankly 
expressed his opinion, ‘‘ that these same colonists 
are above our hands,’’ and that ‘* Grenville’s act 
enly brought on a crisis twenty or possibly fifty 
years sooner than was necessary.’’—Rock., ii. 76. 

It was when the contest had commenced that the 
efforts of opposition to encourage the colonists told 
with such fatal effect against the measures of govern- 
ment. The name of Chatham, when he again ap- 
peared in public, was truly a tower of strength. 
The declarations of ministry were borne down by 
the weight of his eloquence. He was still regarded 
as the master of the government, and as sure to 
succeed to it at no distant date. The Americans 
had reason to raise statuesto him. Not only did he 
champion their cause, but he recalled his son from 
the British ranks as a protest against our arms. 
With Chatham and his partisans to animate the 
colonists by exclaiming against the tyranny which 
would oppress them, the contest could have but one 
result. In emphatic phrase the king styled Chatham 
‘* a trumpet of sedition.”” The epithet will as- 
suredly cling to his name as long as any title he 
ever acquired to public honor. 

Through him America was doubly lost. He 
stands answerable for the rashness of ‘Townshend, 
which provoked the colonists to arms, and for the 
encouragement given to their resistance in this 
country. The main cause of the rebellion, he was 
also the chief promoter of its success. When the 
sword was once drawn, the continuance of the war 
was approved not only by great majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament but by the general voice of 
the country. Had the king been ever so well dis- 
posed to concede the independence which America 
demanded, he would have found no ministry to 
carry out his wishes while a chance remained of a 
more honorable termination to the contest. Incon- 
sistent to the last, Chatham died in opposing the 
only terms of arrangement which the acts of his 
ministry first, and of his opposition afterwards, had 
left practicable. 

The direction of affairs had devolved on Grafton 
during that retirement of his chief which, after all 
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that can be said in its defence or excuse, remains 
an indelible blot on his name. As Chatham had 
sufficient bodily strength and mental composure to 
see and converse with Grafion, he must have had 
strength to resign a post he felt himself incompe- 
tent to fill. The explanation of his conduct may 
perhaps be found in the words he used on a previ- 
ous occasion—‘‘ My plan continues fixed not to quit 
employments ; merely quitting is annihilation.’’ 
His heart, indeed, must have been dead within him 
when that noble appeal of the king to the glory he 
had achieved in war, and to the glories reserved 
for his government in peace—‘‘ Such ends to be at- 
tained would almost awaken the great men of this 
country of former ages’’—could call forth no better 
response than an alike false as slavish profession 
of Oriental homage. 

Grafton’s premiership, the sixth in succession, 
was but brief. At the commencement of 1770, the 
opposition was warmed by hopes of success. Never 
had it appeared more formidable. Chatham recon- 
ciled to his kinsmen—Temple, Grenville, and Lyt- 
telton—appeared on the first day of the session to 
disown the ministry he had formed. He scoffed at 
the moderate counsels of Rockingham, spoke like 
one possessed by devils of ‘‘ the treachery of the 
court,’? declared that he had been duped and de- 
ceived, and that the influence behind the throne 
was more powerful than the throne itself, and pre- 
vented the formation of any independent ministry. 
The Duke of Grafton rightly attributed these 
words to ‘‘ the effects of a distempered mind brood- 
ing over its own discontent ;’’ but that voice, how- 
ever unworthily prompted, at once combined the 
scattered elements of opposition. The chancellor, 
Camden, declared he could no longer sanction the 
measures of a ministry he distrusted ; yet, refusing 
to resign the seals, he threw on the king the odium 
of dismissing him for what seemed an expression 
of honest opinion ;—a piece of treachery to all duty 
the suggestion of which came directly from Chat- 
ham! Granby yielded to the same influence, and, 
in spite of the earnest remonstrances of the king, 
quitted all his employments. Temple induced his 
friend Coventry to retire from the bedchamber; 
the Duke of Beaufort gave up his key; Charles 
Yorke, who had yielded to the commands of his 
sovereign, and had accepted the seals, died to avoid 
the reproaches of his friends; Sir Percy Brett and 
Sir George Yonge threw up their places for ‘* the 
honor of Lord Chatham and the quiet of their coun- 
try ;”’ the city of London sent up remonstrances to 
the throne; and Beckford stood forth to rebuke the 
king for withstanding the popular demands. The 
Duke of Grafton, believing that in these desertions 
and this general commotion the knell of the govern- 
ment was sounded, resigned. The numbers of 
opposition in both houses increased, and George 
Grenville, as an independent member, succeeded in 
carrying his bill for the trial of controverted elec- 
tions, and thus seemed to snatch the business of 
legislation from the feeble hands of the ministry. 

On Grafton’s retirement, Lord North, who had 
succeeded Townshend as chancellor of the excheq- 
uer, took the treasury also. Though deficient in 
administrative power, he was admirably adapted to 
soothe the asperity of faction. Like the citizen 
rulers of troubled governments in olden time, he 
wore for defence a quilted doublet, instead of a 
shirt of mail. While threats of impeachment 
were thundering in his ears, he sank into a quiet 
doze, or answered the most violent invectives only 





by a sally of humor. 
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Throughout the spring of 1770 the fall of his 


government seemed inevitable. ‘* The ministry 
live upon moments,’”’ wrote Temple; ‘‘ heaven and 
earth are in motion.”” Chatham was to the full 
as confident. The ‘‘ counterfeited firmness of the 
ministry’? he pronounced to be “real despair, 
convicted guilt, and conscious weakness and inca- 
pacity.’’ ‘* The alarm at court,’ wrote Calcraft, 
‘¢ is beyond imagination. If our friends stand firm, 
they own all is over with them.’’ And a few 
days later he said that the ministers were divided, 
and that the ‘* greatest person required cordials.’’ 
Junius shared in the exultation of his party. ‘* For 
God’s sake let this appear to-morrow,”’ he wrote to 
Wood fall—enclosing a letter of bitter comment on 
the king’s answer to the city remonstrance—t Now 
is the crisis. Ihave no doubt we shall conquer 
them at last.” 

This was the experimentum crucis of the king’s 
character. If he yielded now, his past struggles 
would have been in vain. Like the opposition he 
perceived the importance of the hour, and his mas- 
culine spirit defeated all the forces arrayed against 
him. Notwithstanding all the apparent heat and 
ferment, the temper of the country was changing— 
and that of the legislature with it. The advances 
of trade and commerce, which brought more prac- 
tical business before Parliament, indisposed it to 
the extreme violence of party warfare. Allusions 
to the Tarpeian rock and the axe became ridiculous. 
While the king set the example of respecting the 
law, people felt that their liberties could be in no 
real danger. 

North, acting on the laissez faire policy, which 
best suited his temper, allayed the Wilkes ferment 
by abandoning the prosecution against him, and 
quieted the city by raising no new questions of 
privilege. Wilkes and Horne fell into disrepute 
when they turned their talents for libel against each 
other, and Guildhall, ashamed of them both, indi- 
cated its returning good sense by electing a minis- 
terial alderman to the mayorality. 

Death sorely thinned the ranks of the opposition 
at the moment of its highest pride. Beckford died 
of a fever brought on, as was supposed, by the 
agitation attendant on his memorable address to the 
king. Grenville, to the last the favorite of business 
men in the Commons, died while yet the fate of the 
ministry was trembling in the balance. Lord 
Granby expired nearly at the same time. ‘Temple, 
deeply wounded by the death of his brother, par- 
tially retired from public life, and was reproached 
by Chatham with his “no plan’”’ of action. Rock- 
ingham irritated the great earl by still counselling 
moderation, and by refusing to codperate in his 
factious and revengeful warfare. Politicians of all 
ranks began to understand that the king’s closet 
was not to be forced; and those who were most 
impatient for place, and least accessible to shame, 
hastened to make the best terms they could for 
themselves by unconditional submission. Wedder- 
burn, ‘‘ the wary,’”? who had raised himself into 
importance as a popular champion, gave the signal 
by accepting the post of solicitor-general. ‘The 
Duke of Grafton, convinced of the fallacy of his ap- 
prehensions, sought and obtained office as private 
seal ; and Suffolk, one of the chiefs of the Gren- 
ville party, became secretary of state. 

In the political as in the natural world, a period 
of violent agitation is usually followed by a state 
of profound repose. ‘The strength of ‘‘ the great 
whig families’? had been much impaired by the 
changes of the last ten years ; the most powerful 
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‘* connexion’’—that of the Bedfords—had been 
purchased ; and the defeat of the opposition in their 
last attempt to storm the cabinet, and the absence 
of any great question to stir the public mind, con- 
tributed to produce, as Lord Mahon has justly ob- 
served, a calm in the political atmosphere, which 
not even the momentous events of the American 
war could greatly disturb. 


Then (he says) it was that Burke wrote to one of 
his friends, ‘* After the violent ferment in the nation, 
as remarkable a deadness and vapidity had succee‘ded.’” 
Then it was that Junius in despair flung down his pen. 
—v. 454. 


Here, then, the fixed design of the king, kept 
steadily in sight from the hour he mounted the 
throne, to dissolve that ‘‘ evil called connexion,”’ 
was achieved. henceforth new principles were 
introduced into the conduct of government, and 
public men, to use the expression of Lord John 
Russell, began to move in ‘a larger and purer at- 
mosphere.’? The Walpolean system of manage- 
ment was at an end. Political motives changed, 
and legislators no longer looked into their dinner- 
napkins for directions as to their votes. 

he price which-the government was required to 
pay ‘* connexions’’ for their support may be seen 
even in the days of their decline. When Grafton 
succeeded in enlisting the Bedfords, the duke stip- 
ulated that Lord Gower (his father-in-law) should 
be president of the council ; that Lord Weymouth 
and Lord Sandwich (two of his adherents) should 
be, one secretary of state, the other postmaster- 
general ; that Mr. Rigby (his creature) should be 
vice-treasurer of Ireland, with the promise of pay- 
master; that the Duke of Marlborough (his son- 
in-law) should have a garter; that Mr. Brand (one 
of his friends) should be made a peer, ‘‘ with some 
other less considerable places for others of the con- 
nexion.”” The statement is Lord John Russell’s 
own ; and he adds, to show the duke’s magnanimity, 
that ‘* he would accept no place himself.’’—( Bed. 
Cor., iii. 399 n.) 

The change wrought by the resolution of the 
king in these ten years was signal and lasting. 
The offices of government were no longer to be the 
patrimony of a few overgrown families, nor was the 
exchequer again to be at the mercy of an unprin- 
cipled and rapacious minister. With juster ideas 
of public duty we find a gradual improvement in 
private conduct. The king was at first compelled 
to take for his ministers those men whom he found 
in the possession of official expcrience, but he soon 
gave it to be understood that he considered purity 
of life a recommendation for office. Grenville notes 
in his diary :— 


The king sometimes observes to Mr. Grenville that 
there are not among his servants too many people of 
decent and orderly characters ; that Lord Hertford is 
respectable in that light, and therefore not lightly to 
be cast aside.—Gren. Pap., ii. 514. 


To rightly appreciate the benefits conferred by 
George II]. on the country, we must carry our 
view twenty years beyond the period we have sur- 
veyed. Had he been of the same character as his 
predecessor, and content to rule by the same 
means, what, with a political system utterly and 
foully corrupt, with public men chiefly intent on the 
plunder of the national exchequer, with the throne 
and the court setting an example of scandalous im- 
morality, would have been the position of England 
when the revolutionary tempest of 1789 broke forth? 
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Woula the tactics of Walpole have saved us 


then ? 


To the firmness and virtue of the king are due 


that purification of our political system, and that 
higher standard of public and private morality, 
which so remarkably renovated the whole structure 
of English society soon after his accession to the 
throne. He not only made monarchy respected, 


but he rooted a love of it in the hearts of the! 


people, by exhibiting it as the protector of public 
liberty and the guardian of social order. To him, 


under God, may we attribute our escape from that 


terrible trial which France had to encounter—a 
trial which is yet racking every fibre and nerve of 
her frame—and the preservation of that constitution 
under which (theugh since damaged) it is still our 
happiness to live. 

e leave it for our readers to consider the many 
points of our own present situation as to which im- 
portant instruction may and should be drawn from 
the period embraced in this review. 
fail to see how many of the old difficulties and 


scandals have revived—after a long lapse of years 


—under new shapes ; and, above all, they will be 
set on their guard against the resuscitated mischief 
of jobbing connexions—Lord John Russell’s ‘* small 
factions’’—the worst foes of the monarchy and the 
nation. 





For the Living Age. 
INSPIRATION. 


THE common scenes that by us flit and steal 
Scarce noted, but perhaps to wish them done, 
Though blank and barren they may seem, conceal 
Such leaves as Milton wears and Shakspeare won ; 
Still, could we look with clear poetic faith, 

No day so desert but a footway hath, 

Which still explored, though dimly tracked it seem, 
May yet attain where gates of glory gleam ; 

Nay, scarce an hour, of all the shining twelve, 
But to the inward sight may ope a valve 

On those hid gardens, where the great of old 


Roamed from the world and their deep hearts con- 


soled 

Mid bowers that fall not, wells which never waste, 
And gathered buds the fruit whereof we taste ; 
While of the silent hours that mourn the day, 
Not one but bears a poet’s crown away ; 
Regardless, or unconscious, how he might 
Collect an import from the fires of night, 
Which, when the hand is still, and fixed the head, 
Shall glimmer bowlike o’er the undying dead, 

And with a tearful glory, 

Through the darkness gathering then, 

Still light the sleeper’s story 

In the memories of men. 


And such are mine ;—for me these scenes decay, 
For me in hues of change are ever born ; 

The orange ending of the western day, 

The gold and crimson braveries of the morn ; 
The life of Spring, the strengih that Summer gains, 
The dropping foliage sad September stains ; 

By latter Autumn shattered o’er the plain, 
Massed by the wind, blent by the rotting rain ; 
Till belts ofsnow from cliff to cliff appear, 

And whitely link the dead and newborn year. 
All these, to music deep, for me unfold, 

Yet vaguely die ; their sense I cannot hold— 
But shudderingly as the years go by, 

And leave me lifting still a darkened eye ; 

Or, if from these despondingly I go 

To look for light where clear examples glow, 
Though names constellate glitter overhead, 

To point the way and urge the failing tread, 
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They cannot 


of the States. 
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I linger, watching for a warmer gleam, 

While still my spirit shivers, and I seem 
Like one constrained to wander 
Alone, till morning light, 
Beneath the hopeless grandeur 
Of a star-filled winter’s night. 





INFATUATION. 


°T is his one hope—all else that round his life 

So fairly circles, scarce he values now ; 

The pride of name, a lot with blessings rife, 
ictermined friends, great gifts that him endow— 
Are shrunk to nothing in a woman’s smile ; 
Counsel, reproof, entreaty, all are lost 

Like windy waters, which their strength exhaust 
And leave no impress ; worldly lips revile 

With sneer and stinging gibe, but idly by, 

Unfelt, unheard, the impatient arrows fly ; 
Careless he joins a parasitic train, 

Fops, fools, and flatterers, whom her arts enchain, 
Nor counts aught base that may to her pertain ; 
Immersed in love—or what he deems is such, 

The present exigence he seeks to please, 

Nor looks beyond, but only strives to clutch 

That which will goad his heart, but ne’er can ease ; 
As the drenched sailor, wrecked in Indian seas, 
To some low reef of wounding coral clings, 

Mid slimy weed, and drift, and ocean scurf ; 

Yet heedeth not companionship of these, 

But strains his quivering grasp, and stoutly swings, 
Despite of lifting swell, and flinging surf. 





SONNET. 


AGAIN, again ye part in stormy grief 
From these dark hills, and bowers in ruin lain, 
And lips, and hearts, that will not move again— 
Pathetic Autumn and the writhled leaf ; 
Dropping away in tears with warning brief ; 
The wind reiterates a wailful strain, 
And on the skylight beats the rattling rain, 
And vapor drowns the mountain, slope and brow. 
I watch the wet black roofs through mist defined, 
I watch the raindrops strung along the blind, 
And my heart bleeds, and every sense doth bow 
In grief, as one mild face with suffering lined 
Comes up in thought—O wildly rain, and wind 
Mourn on ! she sleeps, nor heeds your angry sorrow 
now. 
F. G. TuckERMAN. 
Greenfield, Mass., Vov. 30th. 





REALLY the news from beyond the Atlantic would 


betoken a kind of literary mania among the practical 


dollar-loving Yankees. One day it is an anniversary 
meeting of the New York Ilistorical Society, at which 
the chief living American statesman and candidate 


| for the next presidency, Daniel Webster, delivers a 


long oration upon history, comprising criticisms upon 
the principal historians of ancient and modern times, 
and not a long peroration on the obscure early history 
Another day we hear again of Webster 
in the chair at a crowded meeting in New York, to 
raise a fund for a monument to Fenimore Cooper, 
with Bancroft, Bryant, and our own G. P. R. James, 
delivering eulogiums on the creator of Natty Leather- 
stocking. Emerson, too, has been repeating in New 
York his lectures on Economy, couched in his usual 
abrupt, aphoristic dialect; and in them he still holds 
fast by his notion of the dignity and value of a purely 
contemplative life. The American republication of 
Carlyle’s Life of Sterling has already reached a 
second edition, and ‘‘ Carlyleans,’’ says the Trans- 
atlantic Critic, ‘* are lost in admiration of it.’’ Ware, 
the author of the well-known Leiters from Palmyra, 
and who recently published a work on European 
Capitals, is lately dead.— Critic. 
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From the Critic. 
DARBY—THE URAN-UTAN. 


Tuere are few of the half-million persons who 
visited the Zoological Gardens last year, who will not 
regret to hear the death of that deservedly in- 
teresting and popular character, Darby, the uran- 
utan. Poor Darby was presented to the Zoological 
Gardens by Colonel Butterworth, on the 10th of June, 
1851, and at once became a great feature of the col- 
lection. This interesting animal was about three feet 
and a half high, exceedingly intelligent and very 
amiable, forming a warm attachment for his keeper. 
Though not so learned as his predecessor—Jenny (who 
used to walk about with a basket or pot balanced on 
her head, and would sit in a chair and drink her tea 
with all the gravity and relish of an old washer- 
woman )—Darby loved to ramble about in warm sunny 
days, helping himself along with astick in each hand, 
® comical twinkle in his eye, and something very like 
a smile mantling on his face as ever and anon he 
sought to investigate a flower in a lady’s bouquet, or 
rummaged the keeper’s pocket for a biscuit or an 
apple. In the language of the Court Circular, 
Darby continued in the enjoyment of excellent health 
until the winter, when the inclemency and coldness 
of the weather rendered it necessary that he should 
be kept in-doors. Unfortunately the only room that 
could be allotted to him was small, and the situation 
damp, and on the 29th of January he was taken ill. 
He was removed to an apartment in Portland Town, 
for the benefit of his health, and every attention paid 
him, but he died on the 5th of February, of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, combined with ulcerated sore throat. 

A few remarks on the uran may not be unacceptable 
to some of our readers. The first peculiarity that 
strikes us, when looking at one of these animals, is the 
disproportionate size between the anterior and the 
posterior extremities ; which is so great that when 
the animal stands upright on its feet it can almost 
touch the ground with its hands. The leg too, in- 
stead of being in the same straight line as the thigh, 
is distorted in such a manner that the knees are thrown 
outward, the feet being so obliquely articulated at the 
ankles, that the soles are turned inwards, and are op- 
posed to one another. This conformation explains the 
difficulty the uran has of maintaining the erect pos- 
ture when walking, but it also explains its wonderful 
facility in climbing, and swinging from tree to tree. 
There are large laryngeal pouches communicating 
with the lungs, and capable of being distended or con- 
tracted at the pleasure of the animal. It has been 
supposed that it is these which prevent its having the 
power of speech ; but, as has been well remarked, the 
faculty of speech is peculiar to man, not so much on 
account of the perfection of his organic structure, as 
of the superior constitution of the mind, and especially 
of that power of abstraction and generalization which 
he alone enjoys, and by which he is enabled to make 
his words the signs and interpreters of his thoughts ; 
and this must ever form the broad line of demarcation 
between him and ‘the essentially inferior orders of 
animals, however close may be their approach in in- 
telligence and in external form. A striking illustra- 
tion of the high degree of sense, if we may so express 
it, enjoyed by the uran-utan, is afforded by the 
description of the doings of a young female of that 
species brought to Paris in 1808 by M. Decaen. 

When first taken on board ship she showed great 
distrust of her own powers, and never attempted to 
move about the decks without taking hold of a rope or 
something to steady her, and for a jong time nothing 
would induce her to mount the rigging ; but one day 
M. Decaen ascended the shrouds, the uran followed 
him without hesitation, and from that moment went 
up and down with the utmost confidence. When in 
the gardens at Paris, she was fond of climbing a tree 
and sitting among the branches. One day one of the 
attendants pretended to climb for the purpose of 


eatching her, but she began forthwith to shake the | ch 








branches violently, as if to frighten or throw him 
down. When the man desisted, she ceased ; but every 
renewal of the attempt caused a similar riot up in 
the tree, evidently with purpose of deterring him. 
This uran had conceived an affection for two 
kittens, which was sometimes attended with con- 
siderable personal inconvenience. She generally 
employed herself in nursing one or other of these 
favorites, and sometimes amused herself by putting 
her protegé on her head, but the kitten, not appreci- 
ating the compliment, was sure to stick its claws into 
the skin until the tears ran down the uran’s cheek, 
and she made the most rueful contortions of her phys- 
iognomy. ‘Two or three times she was observed to 
examine the feet of her favorites attentively, and 
having discovered their claws endeavored to pull them 
out—an operation not particularly successful, as she 
only used her fingers, while the kitten used its claws. 

Her attendant was accustomed to spread her blanket 
on a lawn in front of the dining-room, that it might 
be well aired and fresh by the time she usually retired 
to rest. This was generally done after dinner, which 
meal she took with the family, and after it was finished 
she would, of her own accord, carry in the blanket, go 
to bed, and take her siesta. One day, however, the 
blanket had been hung on a casement to dry, and the 
uran, having missed it from its accustomed place, set 
herself seriously to search for it, and, having at length 
discovered it, mounted up to the window and brought 
it down as usual, carried it in, shook it, arranged it 
carefully, and finally wrapped herself up in it with all 
the skill of a Spaniard settling, as the song says, his 

Auld cloak aboot him. 

In a recent work by Mr. E. P. Thomson, there is an 
amusing illustration of the faculty of imitation dis- 
played by the uran-utans. An uran-utan brought 
up by Peré Carbasson became so fond of him, that 
wherever he went it always seemed desirous of 
accompanying him. Whenever, therefore, he had to 
perform the service of his church, he was under the 
necessity of shutting itup in a room. Once, however, 
the animal escaped, and followed the father to the 
church, where, silently mounting the sounding-board 
above the pulpit, he lay perfectly still till the sermon 
commenced. He then crept to the edge, and, over- 
looking the preacher, imitated all his gestures in so 
grotesque a manner, that the whole congregation 
were unavoidably urged to laugh. The father, sur- 
prised and confounded at this ill-timed levity, severely 
rebuked their inattention. The reproof failed in its 
effect, the congregation still laughed, and the preacher, 
in the warmth of his zeal, redoubled his vociferations 
and actions. These the uran imitated so exactly, that 
the congregation could no longer restrain themselves, 
and burst out in loud and continued laughter. The 
father was at last made acquainted with what was going 
on above his head, and the uran was speedily marched 
out of the church, with his countenance very expressive 
of insulted innocence. 

No one can read the following anecdote of an uran 
in the possession of Mr. Copts, without allowing him 
a large amount of reasoning power. 

He was passionately fond of oranges, and Mr. Copts 
gave him the half of one, laying the other half aside 
upon the upper shelf of a press out of his sight and 
reach. Some time after, being reclined on a couch with 
his eyes closed, he noticed the uran prowling about 
the room, and showing that, notwithstanding his ap- 
parent inattention, the position of the orange had 
been narrowly watched. Anxious to see the result, 
Mr. Copts continued quiet, and feigned sleep. The 
uran cautiously approached the sofa, examined as far 
as he could into the somnolency of his master, then, 
having satisfied himself on that point, he mounted 
quietly, and expeditiously finished the orange, care- 
fully concealed the peel in the grate among some 
ce —— and having in examined Mr. 

opts, who still feigned sleep, Uran retired 

uckling to his own.couch. 
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BOOK X. CONTINUED.—CHAPTER XIX. 


Wen a clever man resolves on a villanous ac- 
tion, he hastens, by the exercise of his cleverness, 
to get rid of the sense of his villany. With more 
than his usual alertness, Randal employed the next 
hour or two in ascertaining how far Baron Levy 
merited the character he boasted, and how far his 
word might be his bond. He repaired to young 
men whom he esteemed better judges on these 
points than Spendquick and Borrowell—young men 
who resembled the Merry Monarch, inasmuch as 


They never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one. 


There are many such young men about town— 
sharp and able in all affairs except their own. No 
one knows the world better, nor judges of char- 
acter more truly, than your half-beggared roué. 
From all these, Baron Levy obtained much the 
same testimonials ; he was ridiculed as a would-be 
dandy, but respected as a very responsible man of 
business, and rather liked as a friendly, accommo- 
dating species of the Sir Epicure Mammon, who 
very often did what were thought handsome, lib- 
eral things; and, ‘‘ in short,’’ said one of these 
experienced referees, ‘‘ he is the best fellow going 
—for a money-lender! You may always rely on 
what he promises, and he is generally very for- 
bearing and indulgent to us of good society ; per- 
haps for the same reason that our tailors are; to 
send one of us to prison would hurt his custom. 
His foible is to be thought a gentleman. I believe, 
much as I suppose he loves money, he would give 
up half his fortune rather than do anything for 
which we could cut him. He allows a pension of 
three hundred a-year to Lord S——. True; he 
was his man of business for twenty years, and, 
before then, S—— was rather a prudent fellow, 
and had fifteen thousand a-year. He has helped 
on, too, many a clever young man ; the best borough- 
monger you ever knew. He likes having friends 
in Parliament. In fact, of course he is a rogue ; 
but if one wants a rogue, one can’t find a pleas- 
anter.° I should like to see him on the French 
stage—a prosperous Macaire; Le Maitre could hit 
him off to the life.”’ 

From information in these more fashionable 
quarters, gleaned with his usual tact, Randal turned 
to a source less elevated, but to which he attached 
more importance. Dick Avenel associated with 
the baron—Dick Avenel must be in his clutches. 
Now Randal did justice to that gentleman’s practi- 
cal shrewdness. Moreover, Avenel was by pro- 
fession a man of business. He must know more 
of Levy than these men of pleasure could ; and, as 
he was a plain-spoken person, and evidently honest, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word, Randal did 
not doubt that out of Dick Avenel he should get 
the truth. 

On arriving in Eton Square, and asking for Mr. 
Avenel, Randal was at once ushered into the draw- 
ing-room. The apartment was not in such good, 
solid mercantile taste as had characterized Avenel’s 
more humble bachelor’s residence at Screwstown. 
The taste now was the honorable Mrs. Avenel’s ; 
and, truth to say, no taste could be worse. Furni- 
ture of all epochs heterogeneously clumped to- 
gether; here a sofa & la renaissance in Gobelin— 
there a rosewood Console from Gillow—a tall 





mock-Elizabethan chair in black oak, by the side 
of a modern Florentine table of mosaic marbles. 
All kinds of colors in the room, and all at war 
with each other. Very bad copies of the best- 
known pictures in the world, in the most gaudy 
frames, and impudently labelled by the names of 
their murdered originals—‘ Raffaele,’’ ‘‘ Corre- 
gio,’’ ** Titian,’”’ ‘“‘ Sebastian del Piombo.”’ Never- 
theless, there had been plenty of money spent, and 
there was plenty to show for it. Mrs. Avenel was 
seated on her sofa &Ja renaissance with one of her 
children at her feet, who was employed in reading 
a new Annual in crimson silk binding. Mrs. Ave- 
nel was in an attitude as if sitting for her portrait. 

Polite society is most capricious in its adoptions 
or rejections. You see many a very vulgar person 
firmly established in the beau monde; others, with 
very good pretensions as to birth, fortune, &c., 
either rigorously excluded, or only permitted a 
peep over the pales. ‘The honorable Mrs. Avenel 
belonged to families unquestionably noble, both by 
her own descent and by her first marriage ; and if 
poverty had kept her down in her earlier career, 
she now, at least, did not want wealth to back her 
pretensions. Nevertheless, al] the dispensers of 
fashion concurred in refusing their support to the 
honorable Mrs. Avenel. One might suppose it was 
solely on account of her plebeian husband ; but, in- 
deed, it was not so. Many a woman of high family 
can marry a low-born man not so presentable as 
Avenel, and, by the help of his money, get the 
fine world at her feet. But Mrs. Avenel had not 
that art. She was still a very handsome, showy 
woman ; and, as for dress, no duchess could be 
more extravagant. Yet these very circumstances 
had perhaps gone against her ambition; for your 
quiet little plain woman, provoking no envy, slips 
into the coteries, when a handsome, flaunting lady— 
who, once seen in your drawing-room, can be 
no more overlooked than a scarlet poppy amidst a 
violet bed—is pretty sure to be weeded out as 
ruthlessly as a poppy would be in a similar posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Avenel was sitting by the fire, rather mood- 
ily, his hands in his pockets, and whistling to him- 
self. To say truth, that active mind of his was 
very much bored in London, at least during the 
fore part of the day. Tle hailed Randal’s entrance 
with a smile of relief, and rising and posting him- 
self before the fire—a coat tail under each arm—he 
scarcely allowed Randal to shake hands with Mrs. 
Avenel, and pat the child on the head, murmuring, 
‘¢ Beautiful creature.”? (Randal was ever civil to 
children—that sort of wolf in shceep’s clothing al- 
ways is—don’t be taken in, O you foolish young 
mothers!) Dick, I say, scarcely allowed his vis- 
itor these preliminary courtesies, before he plunged 
far beyond depth of wife and child, into the politi- 
eal ocean. ‘* Things now were coming right—a 
vile oligarchy was to be destroyed. British re- 
spectability and British talent were to have fair 
play.’’ To have heard him you would have thought 
the day fixed for the millennium! ‘ And what is 
more,”’ said Avenel, bringing down the fist of his 
right hand upon the palm of his left, * if there is 
to be a new Parliament, we must have new men— 
not worn-out old brooms that never sweep clean, . 
but men who understand how to govern the coun- - 
try, sir. IT INTEND TO COME IN MYSELF !” 
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‘* Yes,’’ said Mrs. Avenel, hooking in a word 
at last, ‘I am sure, Mr. Leslie, you will think I 
did right. I persuaded Mr. Avenel that, with his 
talents and property, he ought, for the sake of his 
country, to make a sacrifice; and then you know 
his opinions now are all the fashion, Mr. Leslie ; 
formerly they would have been called shocking 
and—vulgar !”” 

Thus saying, she looked with fond pride at 
Dick’s comely face, which at that moment, how- 
ever, was all scowl and frown. I must do justice 
to Mrs. Avenel; she was a weak, silly woman in 
some things, and a cunning one in others, but she 
was a good wife, as wives go. Scotchwomen 
generally are. 

** Bother!’ said Dick. ‘* What do women 
know about politics? I wish you ’d mind the child 
—it is crumpling up, and playing almighty smash 
with that flim-flam book, which cost me a one 
pound one.” 

Mrs. Avenel submissively bowed her head and 
removed the Annual from the hands of the young 
destructive ; the destructive set up a squall, as de- 
structives generally do when they don’t have their 
own way. Dick clapped his hands to his ears. 
“© Whe-e-ew, I can’t stand this; come and take a 
walk, Leslie; I want stretching!’’ He stretched 
himself as he spoke, first half way up to the ceil- 
ing, and then fairly out of the room. 

Randal, with his May Fair manner, turned 
towards Mrs. Avenel as if to apologize for her 
husband and himself. 

**Pvor Richard !’’ said she, ‘‘ he is in one of 
his humors—all men have them. Come and see 
me again soon. When does Almacks open ?”’ 

‘ Nay, I ought to ask you that question, you 
who know everything that goes on in our set,”’ 
said the young serpent. Any tree planted in ‘ our 
set,’’ if it had been but a crab tree, would have 
tempted Mr. Avenel’s Eve to a jump at its 
boughs. 

** Are you coming, there?’’ cried Dick from 

the foot of the stairs. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘*] nave just been at our friend Levy’s,”’ said 


Randal, when he and Dick were outside the street 
door. ‘ He, like you, is full of politics—pleasant 
man—for the business he is said to do.’’ 
‘* Well,” said Dick slowly, ‘* I suppose he is 
pleasant, but make the best of it—and still—”’ 
** Still what, my dear Avenel !’’ (Randal here, 
for the first time, discarded the formal Mister.) 
Mr. Avenel.—* Still the thing itself is not 
pleasant.’’ 
Randal, (with his soft hollow laugh.)—‘* You 
mean borrowing money upon more than five per 
cent. !” 


Randal looked sad and convinced. But if Leon- 
ard had heard Dick Avenel, what would have been 
hisamaze? Dick Avenel rail against competition ! 
Think there could be too much of it! Of course, 
‘* heaven and earth are coming together,”’ said the 
spider when the housemaid’s broom invaded its 
cobweb. Dick was all for sweeping away other 
cobwebs ; but he certainly thought heaven and 
earth coming together when he saw a great Turk’s- 
head besom poked up at his own. 

Mr. Avenel, in his genius for speculation and 
improvement, had established a factory at Screws- 
town, the first which had ever eclipsed the church 
spire with its Titanic chimney. It succeeded well 
at first. Mr. Avenel transferred to this speculation 
nearly all his capital. ‘* Nothing,’’ quoth he, 
‘* paid such an interest. Manchester was getting 
worn out—time to show what Screwstown could 
do. Nothing like competition.”” But by-and-by 
a still greater capitalist than Dick Avenel, finding 
out that Screwstown was at the mouth of a coal- 
mine, and that Dick’s profits were great, erected a 
still uglier edifice, with a still taller chimney. 
And, having been brought up to the business, and 
making his residence in the town, while Dick em- 
ployed a foreman and flourished in London, this 
infamous competitor so managed, first to share, and 
then gradually to sequester, the profits which 
Dick had hitherto monopolized, that no wonder Mr. 
Avenel thought competition should have its limits. 
‘¢ The tongue touches where the tooth aches,’’ as 
Dr. Riecabocca would tell us. By little and little 
our juvenile Talleyrand (I beg the elder great 
man’s pardon) wormed out from Dick this griev- 
ance, and in the grievance discovered the origin 
of Dick’s connection with the money-lender. 

** But Levy,’’ said Avenel, candidly, ‘is a 
decentish chap in his way—friendly too. Mrs. A. 
finds him useful ; brings some of your young high- 
flyers to her sotrées. ‘To be sure, they don’t dance 
—stand all in a row at the door, like mutes ata 
funeral. Not but what they have been uncommon 
civil to me lately—Spendquick particularly. By- 
the-by, I dine with him to-morrow. ‘The aristoc- 
racy are behindhand—not smart, sir—not up to 
the march ; but when a man knows how to take 
’em, they beat the New Yorkers in good manners. 
I’ll say that for them. I have no prejudice.” 

‘*] never saw a man with less; no prejudice 
even against Levy.” 

** No, not a bit of it! Every one says he’s a 
Jew; he says he’s not. I don’t care a button 
what he is. His money is English—that ’s enough 
for any man of a liberal turn of mind. His 
charges, too, are moderate. ‘To be sure, he knows 
1 shall pay them ; only what I don’t like in him is 
a sort of way he has of mon-cher-ing and my-good- 
fellowing one, to do things quite out of the natural 


‘‘Oh, curse the percentage. I agree with Ben-| way of that sort of business. He knows I have 
tham on the Usury Laws—no shackles in trade for | got Parliament influence. I could return a couple 
me, whether in money or anything else. That’s|of members for Screwstown, and one, or perhaps 
not it. But when one owes a fellow money even| two, for Lansmere, where I have of late been 
at two per cent., and tis not convenient to pay him, | cooking up an interest; and he dictates to—no, 
why, somehow or other, it makes one feel small ; | not dictates—but tries to humbug me into putting 


it takes the British liberty out of a man !”’ 


in his own man. However, in one respect we are 


‘*T should have thought you more likely to lend | likely to agree. He says you want to come into 


money than to borrow it.’’ 


Parliament. You seem a smart young fellow: but 


** Well, I guess you are right there, as a gen- | you must throw over that stiff red-tapist of yours, 
eral rule. But I tell you what it is, sir; there is | and go with public opinion, and—myself.”’ 


too great 2 mania for competition getting up in this 


** You are very kind, Avenel ; perhaps when we 


rotten old country of ours. I am as liberal as|come to compare opinions we may find that we 
most men. I like competition to a certain extent, {agree entirely. Still, in Egerton’s present position, 





but there is too much of it, sir—too much of it!” 





delicacy to him—however, we ’ll not discuss that 
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now. But you really think I might come in for 
Lansmere—against the L’Estrange interest, too, 
which must be strong there. !”” 
‘¢ Tt was very strong, but I’ve smashed it, I cal- 
culate.” 
‘¢ Would a contest there cost very much ?”’ 
‘* Well, I guess you must come down with the 
ready. But, as you say, time enough to discuss 
that when you have squared your account with 
‘ delicacy ;’ come to me then, and we’ll go into 
Ng 
Randal, having now squeezed his orange dry, 
had no desire to waste his time in brushing up the 
rind with his coat-sleeve, so he unhooked his arm 
from Avenel, and, looking at his watch, discovered 
he should be just in time for an appointment of the 
most urgent business—hailed a cab, and drove off. 
Dick looked hipped and disconsolate at being left 
alone; he yawned very loud, to the astonishment 
of three prim old maiden Belgravians who were 
passing that way ; and then his mind began to turn 
towards his factory at Screwstown, which had led 
to his connection with the baron; and he thought 
over a letter he had received from his foreman that 
morning, informing him that it was rumored at 
Screwstown that Mr. Dyce, his rival, was about 
to have new machinery on an improved principle ; 
and that Mr. Dyce had already gone up to town, it 
was supposed, with the intention of concluding a 
purchase for a patent discovery to be applied to the 
new machinery, and which that gentleman had 
publicly declared in the corn-market, ‘* would shut 
up Mr. Avenel’s factory before the year was out.”’ 
As this menacing epistle recurred to him, Dick felt 
his desire to yawn incontinently checked. His 
brow grew very dark; and he walked, with rest- 
less strides, on and on, till he found himself in the 
Strand. He then got into an omnibus, and pro- 
ceeded to the city, wherein he spent the rest of the 
day, looking over machines and founderies, and 
trying in vain to find out what diabolical invention 
the over-competition of Mr. Dyce had got hold of. 
‘“*Tf,”’ said Dick Avenel to himself, as he returned 
fretfully homeward, ‘if a man like me, who has 
done so much for British industry and go-a-head 
principles, is to be catawampously champed up by 
a mercenary selfish cormorant of a capitalist like 
that interloping blockhead in drab breeches, Tom 
Dyce, all I can say is, that the sooner this cursed 
old country goes to the dogs, the better pleased I 
shall be. I wash my hands of it.”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ranpau’s mind was made up. All he had learned 
in regard to Levy had confirmed his resolves or 
dissipated his scruples. He had started from the 
improbability that Peschiera would offer, and the 
still greater improbability that Peschiera would pay 
him ten thousand pounds for such information or 
aid as he could bestow in furthering the count’s 
object. But when Levy took such proposals entire- 
ly on himself, the main question to Randal became 
this—could it be Levy’s interest to make so con- 
siderable a sacrifice? Had the baron implied only 
friendly sentiments as his motives, Randal would 
have felt sure he was to be taken in ; but the usurer’s 
frank assurance that it would answer to him in the 
long-run to concede to Randal terms so advantageous 
altered the case, and led our young philosopher to look 
at the affair with calm contemplativeeyes. Was it 
sufficiently obvious that Levy counted on an adequate 


bushel if he sowed it by the handful? The result 
of Randal’s cogitations was, that the baron might 
fairly deem himself no wastefulsower. In the first 
place, it was clear that Levy, not without reason- 
able ground, believed that he could soon replace, 
with exceeding good interest, any sum he might 
advance to Randal, out of the wealth which Randal’s 
prompt information might bestow on Levy’s client, 
the count; and, secondly, Randal’s self-esteem was 
immense, and could he but succeed in securing a 
pecuniary independence on the instant, to free him 
from the slow drudgery of the bar, or from a pre- 
carious reliance on Audley Egerton, as a politician 
out of power—his convictions of rapid triumphs in 
public life were as strong as if whispered by an 
angel or promised by a fiend. On such triumphs, 
with all the social position they would secure, Levy 
might well calculate for repayment through a 
thousand indirect channels. Randal’s sagacity 
detected that, through all the good-natured or liberal 
actions ascribed to the usurer, Levy had steadily 
pursued his own interests—he saw that Levy meant 
to get him into his power, and use his abilities as 
instruments for digging new mines, in which Baron 
Levy would claim the right of large royalties. 
But at that thought Randal’s pale lip curled dis- 
dainfully ; he confided too much in his own powers ~ 
not to think that he could elude the grasp of the 
usurer, whenever it suitedhimto doso. Thus, on 
a survey, all conscience hushed itself—his mind 
rushed buoyantly on to anticipations of the future. 
He saw the hereditary estates regained—no matter 
how mortgaged—for the moment still his own— 
legally his own—yielding for the present what would 
suffice for competence to one of few wants, and 
freeing his name from that title of Adventurer, 
which is so prodigally given in rich old countries 
to those who have no estates but their brains. He 
thought of Violante but as the civilized trader 
thinks of a trifling coin, of a glass bead, which he 
exchanges with some barbarian for gold dust ;—he 
thought of Frank Hazeldean married to the foreign 
woman of beggared means, and repute that had 
known the breath of scandal—married, and living 
on post-obit instalments of the Casino property ;— 
he thought of the poor squire’s resentment :—his 
avarice swept from the lands annexed to Rood on 
to the broad fields of Hazeldean ;—he thought of 
Avenel, of Lansmere, of Parliament ;—with one 
hand he grasped fortune, with the next power. 
** And yet I entered on life with no patrimony— 
(save a ruined hall and a barren waste)—no patri- 
mony but knowledge. I have but turned knowl- 
edge from books to men ; for books may give fame 
after death, but men give us power in life.”” And 
all the while he thus ruminated, his act was speed- 
ing his purpose. ‘Though it was but in a misera- 
ble hack cab that he erected airy scaffoldings round 
airy castles, still the miserable hack cab was flying 
fast, to secure the first foot of solid ground whereon 
to transfer the mental plan of the architect to founda- 
tions of positive slime and clay. The cab stopped 
at the door of Lord Lansmere’s house. Randal 
had suspected Violante to be there ; he resolved to 
ascertain. Randal descended from his vehicle and 
rang the bell. The lodge-keeper opened the great 
wooden gates. 

‘* Thave called to see the young lady staying here 
—the foreign young lady.” ‘ 

Lady Lansmere had been too confident of the 
security of her roof to condescend to give any orders 
to her servants with regard to her guest, and the 





return? Might he calculate on reaping help by the 


lodge-keeper answered directly— 
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** At home, I believe, sir. 
in the garden with my lady.” 
‘** 1 see,’ said Randal. And he did see the form 


I rather tning sne is 


of Violante at a distance. ‘* But, since she is 
walking, I will not disturb her at present. 
eall another day.”’ 

The lodge-keeper bowed respectfully, Randal 
jumped into his cab—** To Curzon Street—-quick 


I will 


9 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Hartey had made one notable oversight in that 
appeal to Beatrice’s better and gentler nature, which 
he intrusted to the advocacy of Leonard—a scheme 
in itself very characteristic of Harley’s romantic 
temper, and either wise or foolish, according as 
his indulgent theory of human idiosyncrasies in 
general, and of those peculiar to Beatrice di Negra 
in especial, was the dream of an enthusiast, or the 
inductive conclusion of a sound philosopher. 

Harley had warned Leonard not to fall in love 
with the Italian—he had forgotten to warn the 
Italian not to fall in love with Leonard ; nor had he 
ever anticipated the probability of that event. This 
is not to be very much wondered at ; for if there be 
anything on which the most sensible men are duli- 
eyed, where those eyes are not lighted by jealousy, 
it is as to the probabilities of another male creature 
being beloved. All, the least vain of the whiskered 
gender, think it prudent to guard themselves against 
being too irresistible to the fair sex ; and each says 
of his friend, ‘*‘ Good fellow enough, but the last 
man for that woman to fall in love with !”’ 

But certainly there appeared on the surface more 
than ordinary cause for Harley’s blindness in the 
special instance of Leonard. 

Whatever Beatrice’s better qualities, she was 
generally esteemed worldly and ambitious. She 
was pinched in circumstances—she was luxurious 
and extravagant ; how was it likely that she could 
distinguish any aspirant, of the humble birth and for- 
tunes of the young peasant author? As a coquette, 
she might try to win his admiration and attract his 
fancy ; but her own heart would surely be guarded 
in the triple mail of pride, poverty, and the conven- 
tional opinions of the world in which she lived. 
Had Harley thought it possible that Madame di 
Negra could stoop below her station, and love not 
wisely, but too well, he would rather have thought 
that the object would be some brilliant adventurer 
of fashion—some one who could turn against herself 
all the arts of deliberate fascination, and all the ex- 
perience bestowed by frequent conquest. One so 
simple as Leonard—so young and sonew! Harley 
L’Estrange would have smiled at himself, if the idea 
of that image subjugating the ambitious woman to 
the disinterested love of a village maid, had once 
crossed his mind. Nevertheless, so it was, and 
precisely from those causes which would have 
seemed to Harley to forbid the weakness. 

It was that fresh, pure heart—it was that simple, 
earnest sweetness—it was that contrast in look, in 
tone, in sentiment, and in reasonings, to all that had 
jaded and disgusted her in the circle of her admirers 
—it was all this that captivated Beatrice at the first 
interview with Leonard. Here was what she had 
confessed to the sceptical Randal she had dreamed 
and sighed for. Her earliest youth had passed 
into abhorrent marriage, without the soft, innocent 
erisis of human life—virgin love. Many a wooer 
might have touched her vanity, pleased her fancy, 
excited her ambition—her heart had never been 
awakened: it woke now. The world, and the 
years that the world had wasted, seemed to fleet 
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away as a cloud. She was as if restored to the 
blush and the sigh of youth—the youth of the 
Italian maid. As in the restoration of our golden 
age is the spell of poetry with us all, so such was 
the spell of the poet himself on her. 

Oh, how exquisite was that brief episode in the 
life of the woman palled with the ** hack sights and 
sounds”’ of worldly life! How strangely happy 
were those hours, when, lured on by her silent 
sympathy, the young scholar spoke of his early 
struggles between circumstance and _ impulse, 
musing amidst the flowers, and hearkening to the 
fountain ; or of his wanderings in the desolate, 
lamp-lit streets, while the vision of Chatterton’s 
glittering eyes shone dread through the friendless 
shadows! And as he spoke, whether of his hopes 
or his fears, her looks dwelt fondly on the young 
face, that varied between pride and sadness—pride 
ever so gentle, and sadness ever so nobly touching. 
She was never weary of gazing on that brow, with 
its quiet power ; but her lids dropped before those 
eyes, with their serene, unfathomable passion. 
She felt, as they haunted her, what a deep and 
holy thing love in such souls must be. Leonard 
never spoke to her of Helen—that reserve every 
reader can comprehend. ‘To natures like his, first 
love is a mystery; to confide it is to profane. 
But he fulfilled his commission of interesting her 
in the exile and his daughter. And his description 
of them brought tears to her eyes. She inly re- 
solved not to aid Peschiera in his designs on Vio- 
lante. She forgot for the moment that her own 
fortune was to depend on the success of those de- 
signs. Levy had arranged so that she was not 
reminded of her poverty by creditors—she knew 
not how. She knew nothing of business. She 
gave herself up to the delight of the present hour, 
and to vague prospects of a future, associated with 
that young image—with that face of a guardian 
angel that she saw before her, fairest in the mo- 
ments of absence ; for in those moments came the 
life of fairyland, when we shut our eyes on the 
world, and see through the haze of golden reverie. 
Dangerous, indeed, to Leonard would have been 
the soft society of Beatrice di Negra, had his heart 
not been wholly devoted to one object, and had not 
his ideal of woman been from that object one sole 
and indivisible reflection. But Beatrice guessed 
not this barrier between herself and him. Annidst 
the shadows that he conjured up from his past life, 
she beheld no rival form. She saw him lonely in 
the world as she was herself. And in his lowly 
birth, his youth, in the freedom from presumption 
which characterized him in all things, (save that 
confidence in his inte}lectual destinies, which is the 
essential attribute of genius,) she but grew the 
bolder by the belief that, even if he loved her, he 
would not dare to hazard the avowal. 

And thus, one day, yielding, as she had ever been 
wont to yield, to the impulse of her quick Italian 
heart—how she never remembered—in what words 
she could never recall—she spoke—she owned her 
love—she pleaded, with tears and blushes, for love 
in return. All that passed was to her as a dream 
—a dream from which she woke with a fierce sense 
of agony, of humiliation—woke as the ‘* woman 
scorned.’? No matter how gratefully, how ten- 
derly Leonard had replied—the reply was refusal. 
For the first time she learned she had a rival ; 
that all he could give of love was long since, from 
his boyhood, given to another. For the first time 
in her life that ardent nature knew jealousy, its 
torturing stings, its thirst fur vengeance, its tempest 
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of loving hate. But, to outward appearance, silent 
and cold she stood as marble. Words that sought 
to soothe fell on her ear unheeded; they were 
drowned by the storm within. Pride was the first 
feeling that dominated the warring elements that 
raged in her soul. She tore her hand from that 
which clasped hers with so loyal a respect. She 
could have spurned the form that knelt not for love, 
but for pardon, at her feet. She pointed to the 
door with the gesture of an insulted queen.. She 
knew no more till she was alone. Then came that 
rapid flash of conjecture peculiar to the storms of 
jealousy ; that which seems to single from all na- 
ture the one object to dread and to destroy; the 
conjecture so often false, yet received at once by 
our convictions as the revelation of instinctive truth. 
He to whom she had humbled herself loved another ; 
whom but Violante ‘—whom else, young and beau- 
tiful, had he named in the record of his life? 
None! And he had sought to interest her, Bea- 
trice di Negra, in the object of his love—hinted at 
dangers, which Beatrice knew too well—implied 
trust in Beatrice’s will to protect.. Blind fool that 
she had been! This, then, was the reason why he 
had come, day after day, to Beatrice’s house ; this 
was the charm that had drawn him thither ; this— 
she pressed her hands to her burning temples, as 
if to stop the torture of thought. Suddenly a voice 
was heard below, the duor opened, and Randal 
Leslie entered. 


CHAPTER XXill. 


Puncrvatty at eight o’clock that evening, Baron 
Levy welcomed the new ally he had secured. The 
pair dined en téte a téte, discussing general matters 
till the servants left them to their wine. Then 
said the baron, rising and stirring the fire—then 
said the baron, briefly and significantly— 

* Well!” 

‘* As regards the property you spoke of,’’ an- 
swered Randal, ‘* I am willing to purchase it on 
the terms you name. The only point that perplexes 
me is how to account to Audley Egerton, to my 
parents, to the world, for the power of purchasing 
it.”” 

‘* True,’’ said the baron, without even a smile at 
the ingenious and truly Greek manner in which 
Randal had contrived to denote his meaning, and 
conceal the ugliness of it—‘* true, we must think 
of that. If we could manage to conceal the real 
name of the purchaser for a year or so—it might be 
easy—you may be supposed to have speculated in 
the funds; or Egerton imay die, and people may 
believe that he had secured to you something hand- 
some from the ruins of his fortune.”’ 

** Little chance of Egerton’s dying.” 

‘*Humph!’’ said the baron. ‘ However, this 
is a mere detail, reserved for consideration. You 
can now tell us where the young lady is?”’ 

** Certainly. I could not this morning—I can 
now, I will go with you to the count. Meanwhile, 
I have seen Madame di Negra; she will accept 
Frank Hazeldean if he will but offer himself at 
once.”’ 

** Will he not?”’ 

‘*No! Thave been to him. He is overjoyed 
at my representations, but considers it his duty to 
ask the consent of his parents. Of course, they will 
not give it; and, if there be delay, she will retract. 
She is under the influence of passions, on the dura- 
tion of which there is no reliance.” 

** What passions? Love?” 
‘* Love ; but not for Hazeldean. The passions 
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that bring her to accept his hand are pique and 
jealousy. She believes, in a word, that one, who 
seems to have gained the mastery over her affec- 
tions with a strange suddenness, is but blind to her 
charms because dazzled by Violante’s. She is 
prepared to aid in all that can give her rival to Pes- 
chiera ; and yet, such is the inconsistency of wo- 
man, (added the young philosopher, with a shrug 
of the shoulders,) that she is also prepared to lose 
all chance of securing him she loves, S bestowing 
herself on another !”’ 

‘* Woman indeed, all over !’’ said the baron, tap- 
ping the snuff-box, (Louis Quinze,) and regaling 
his nostrils with a scornful pinch. ‘ But who is 
the man whom the fair Beatrice has thus honored? 
Superb creature! I had some idea of her myself 
when I bought up her debts; but it might have 
embarrassed me, on more general plans, as regards 
the count. All for the best,—who’s the mant 
Not Lord L’Estrange ?” 

‘*T do not think it is he; but I have not yet 
ascertained. I have told you all I know. I found 
her in a state so excited, so unlike herself, that I 
had no little difficulty in soothing her into confi- 
dence so far. I could not venture more.” 

** And she will accept Frank ?”’ 

. ‘* Had he offered to-day she would have accepted 
im.”’ 

‘*Tt may be a great help to your fortunes, mon 
cher, if Frank Hazeldean marry this lady without 
his father’s consent. Perhaps he may be disinher- 
ited. You are next of kin.”’ 

' How do you know that?” asked Randal, sul- 
enly. 

“It is my business to know ali about the chances 
and connections of any one with whom I do money 
matters. I do money matters with young Mr. 
Hazeldean ; so I know that the Hazeldean prop- 
erty is not entailed; and, as the squire’s half- 
brother has no Hazeldean blood in him, you have 
excellent expectations.” 

** Did Frank tell you I-was next of kin*?’’ 

‘“*T rather think so; but lam sure you did.” 

‘* T—when ?”” 

** When you told me how important it was to 
you that Frank should marry Madame di Negra. 
Peste! mon cher, do you think I’m a blockhead t”” 

** Well, baron, Frank is of age, and can marry 
to please himself. You implied to me that you 
could help him in this.”’ 

‘*T will try. See that he call at Madame di 
Negra’s to-morrow, at two. precisely.”’ 

**I would rather keep clear of all apparent in- 
terference in this matter. Will you not arrange 
that he call on her ?”’ 

‘*T will. Any more wine? 


No ;—then let us 
go to the count’s.”” : 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue next morning Frank Hazeldean was sitting 
over his solitary breakfast-table. It was long past 
noon. The young man had risen early, it is true, 
to attend his military duties, but he had contracted 
the habit of breakfasting late. One’s appetite does 
not come early when one lives in London, and never 
goes to bed before daybreak. There was nothing 
very luxurious or effeminate about Frank’s rooms, 
though they were in a very dear street, and he paid 
a monstrous high price for them. Still, to a prac- 
tised eye, they betrayed an inmate who can get 
through his money, and make very little show for 
it. ‘The walls were covered with colored prints 


of racers and steeple-chases, interspersed with the 
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rtraits of opera-dancers—all smirk and caper. 
hen there was a semi-circular recess, covered with 
red cloth, and fitted up-fur smoking, as you might 
perceive by sundry stands full of Turkish pipes in 
cherry-stick and jessamine, with amber mouth- 
ieces ; while a great serpent hookah, from which 
Prank could no more have smoked than he could 
have smoked out of the head of a boa constrictor, 
coiled itself up on the floor ; over the chimney-piece 
was a collection of Moorish arms, What use on 
earth, ataghan and scimitar, and damasquined pis- 
tols, that would not carry straight three yards, 


could be to an officer in his majesty’s Guards is} 


more than I can conjecture, or even Frank satisfac- 
torily explain. I have strong suspicions that this 
valuable arsenal passed to Frank in part-payment 
of a bill to be discounted. At all events, if so, it 
was an improvement on the bear that he had suld to 
the hairdresser. No books were to be seen any- 
where, except a Court Guide, a Racing Calendar, 
an Army List, the Sporting Magazine complete, 
(whole bound in scarlet morocco, at about a guinea 

r volume,) and a small book, as small as an 
Elzevir, on the chimney-piece, by the side of a 
cigar-case. That small book has cost Frank more 
than all the rest put together; it was his Own Book, 
his book par excellence ; book made up by himself— 
his Bertine Boox! 

On a centre table were deposited Frank’s well- 
brushed hat—a satin-wood box, containing kid- 
gloves, of various delicate tints, from primrose to 
lilac—a tray full of cards and three-cornered notes 
—an opera-glass, and an ivory subscription ticket 
to his opera stall. 

In one corner was an ingenious receptacle for 
canes, sticks, and whips—I should not like, in 
these bad times, to have paid the bill for them ;— 


and, mounting guard by that receptacle, stood a 
pair of boots as bright as Baron Levy’s—‘‘ the 


force of brightness could no further go.’’ Frank 
was in his dressing-gown—very good taste—quite 
Oriental—guaranteed to be true India cachmere, and 
charged as such. Nothing could be more neat, 
though perfectly simple, than the appurtenances of 
his breakfast-table ;—silver tea-pot, ewer, and basin 
—all fitting into his dressing-box—(for the which 
may Storr and Mortimer be now praised, and some 
day paid!) Frank looked very handsome—rather 
tired, and exceedingly bored. He had been trying 
to read the Morning Post, but the effort had proved 
too much for him. 

Poor dear Frank Hazeldean !—true type of many 
a poor dear fellow who has long since gone to the 
dogs. And if, in this road to ruin, there had been 
the least thing to do the traveller any credit by the 
way! One feels a respect for the ruin of a man 
like Audley Egerton. He is ruined en roi! From 
the wrecks of his fortune he can look down and see 
stately monuments built from the stones of that 
dismantled edifice. In every institution which 
attests the humanity of England, was a record of 
the princely bounty of the public man. In those 
objects of party, for which the proverbial sinews of 
war are necessary—in those rewards for service, 
which private liberality can confer—the hand of 
Egerton had been opened as with the heart of a 
king. Many a rising member of Parliament, in 
those days when talent was brought forward through 
the aid of wealth and rank, owed his career to the 
seat which Audley Egerton’s large subscription 
had secured to him; many an obscure supporter in 
letters and the press looked back to the day when 
he had been freed from the gaol by the gratitude of 
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the patron, The city he represented was embel- 
lished at his cost ; through the shire that held his 
mortgaged lands, which he had rarely ever visited, 
his gold had flowed as a Pactolus; all that could 
animate its public spirit, or increase its civilization, 
claimed kindred with his munificence, and never 
had a claim disallowed. Even in his grand care- 
less household, with its Jarge retinue and superb 
hospitality, there was something worthy of a rep- 
resentative of that time-honored portion of our true 
nobility—the untitled gentlemen of the land. The 
great commoner had, indeed, ** something to show”’ 
for the money he had disdained and squandered. 
But for Frank Hazeldean’s mode of getting rid of 
the dross, when gone, what would be ieft to tell the 
tale ‘—paltry prints in a bachelor’s lodging ; a col- 
lection of canes and cherry-sticks; half-a-dozen 
letters in ill-spelt French from a figurante ; some 
long-legged horses, fit for nothing but to lose a 
race; thatdamnable Betting-Book ; and sic transit 
gloria—down sweeps some hawk of a Levy, on 
the wings of an I O U, and not a feather is left of 
the pigeon ! 

Yet Frank Hazeldean has stuff in him—a good 
heart, and strict honor. Fool though he seem, there 
is sound sterling sense in some odd corner of his 
brains, if one could but get at it. All he wants to 
save him from perdition is, to do what he has never 
yet done—viz., pause and think. But, to be sure, 
that same operation of thinking is not so easy for 
folks unaccustomed to it, as people who think— 
think ! 

**T can’t bear this,’’ said Frank suddenly, and 
springing to his feet. ‘* This woman, I cannot get 
her out of my head. I ought to go down to the 
governor’s, but then if he gets into a passion and 
retuses his consent, where am 1? And he will too, 
I fear. I wish I could make out what Randal 
advises. He seems to recommend that I should 
marry Beatrice at once, and trust to my mother’s 
influence to make all right afterwards. But when 
I ask, ‘Js that your advice?’ he backs out of it. 
Well, I suppose he is right there. I can under- 
stand that he is unwilling, good fellow, to recom- 
mend anything that my father would disapprove. 
But still—” 

Here Frank stopped in his soliloquy, and did 
make his first desperate effurt to—think ! 

Now, O dear reader, I assume, of course, that 
thou art one of the class to which thought is 
familiar ; and, perhaps, thou hast smiled in disdain 
or incredulity at that remark on the difficulty of 
thinking which preceded Frank Hazeldean’s dis- 
course to himself. But art thou quite sure that 
when thou hast tried to ¢hink thou hast always suc- 
ceeded? Hast thou not often been duped by that 
pale visionary simulacrum of thought which goes 
by the name of reverie? Honest old Montaigne con- 
fessed that he did not understand that process of 
sitting down to think, on which some folks express 
themselves so glibly. He could not think unless 
he had a pen in his hand, and a sheet of paper 
before him; and so, by a manual operation, seized 
and connected the links of ratiocination. Very 
often has it happened to myself, when I have said 
to thought peremptorily, ‘* Bestir thyself—a serious 
matter is before thee—ponder it well—think of it,’’ 
that that same Thought has behaved in the most. 
refractory, rebellious manner conceivable—and 
instead of concentrating its rays into a single stream 
of light, has broken into all the desultory tints of * 
the rainbow, coloring senseless clouds, and run- 
ning off into the seventh heaven—so that after sit- 
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ting a good hour by the clock, with brows as knit 
as if I was intent on squaring the circle, I have 
suddenly discovered thet 1 might as well have gone 
comfortably to sleep—I have been doing nothing 
but dream—and the most nonsensical dreams! So 
when Frank Hazeldean, as he stopped at that medi- 
tative *‘ But still’—and leaning his arm on the 
chimney-piece, and resting his face on his hand, 
felt himself at the grave crisis of life, and fan- 
cied he was going *‘ to think on it,’’ there only rose 
before him a succession of shadowy pictures. Ran- 
dal Leslie, with an unsatisfactory countenance, from 
which he could extract nothing ;—the squire, look- 
ing as black as thunder in his study at Hazeldean ;— 
his mother trying to plead for him, and getting her- 
self properly scolded for her pains ;—and then off 
went that Will-o’-the-wisp which pretended to call 
itself Thought, and began playing round the pale 
charming face of Beatrice di Negra in the drawing- 
room at Curzon Street, and repeating, with small 
elfin voice, Randal Leslie’s assurance of the pre- 
ceding day, ‘* As to her affection for you, Frank, 
there is no doubt of that; she only begins to think 
you are trifling with her.”? And then there was a 
rapturous vision of a young gentleman on his knee, 
and the fair pale face bathed in blushes, and a cler- 
gyman standing by the altar, and a carriage and 
four with white favors at the church door; and 
of a honeymoon, which would have astonished as 
to honey all the bees of Hymettus. And in the 
midst of these phantasmagoria, which composed, 
what Frank fondly styled, ‘* making up his mind,”’ 
there came a single man’s elegant rat-tat-tat at the 
street dvor. 

**One never has a moment for thinking,’’ cried 
Frank, and he called out to his valet, ‘* Not at 
home.”’ 

But it was too late. Lord Spendquick ~ in 

ow 


the hall, and presently within the room. 
d’ye do’s were exchanged and hands shaken. 

Lord Spendquick._—** I have a note for you, Ha- 
zeldean.”’ 

Frank, (lazily.)—** From whom?’ 

Lord Spendquick.—* Levy. Just come from 


him—never saw him in such a fidget. He was 
going into the city—I suppose to see X. Y. 
Dashed off this note for you—and would have sent 
it by a servant, but I said I would bring it.”’ 

Frank, (looking fearfully at the note.) —*‘ I hope 
he does not want his money yet. Private and con- 
JSidential—that looks bad.’’ 

Spendquick.— Devilish bad, indeed.” 

Frank opens the note and reads half aloud, 
‘© Dear Hazeldean.” 

Spendquick, (interrupting.)—‘* Good sign! He 
always. ‘Spendquicks’ me when he lends me 
money ; and ’t is ‘ My dear lord’ when he wants it 
back. Capital sign!”’ 

Frank reads on, but to himself, and with a 
changing countenance— 

‘“* Dear Hazeldean,—I am very sorry to tell you 
that, in consequence of the sudden failure of a 
house at Paris, with which I had large dealings, I 
am pressed, on a sudden, for all the ready money I 
can get. I don’t want to inconvenience you; but 
do try and see if you caa take up those bills of 

‘yours which I hold, and which, as you know, 
have been due some little time. 1 had hit ona 
way of arranging your affairs ; but when I hinted 
at it, you seemed to dislike the idea; and Leslie 

’ has since told me that you have strong objections 
to giving any security on your prospective prop- 
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erty. Sono more of that, my dear fellow. Iam 
called out in haste to try what I can do for a very 
charming client of mine, who is in great pecuniary 
distress, though she has for her brother a foreign 
count, as rich as Croesus. There is an execution 
in her house. Iam going down to the tradesman 
who put it in, but have no hope of softening him ; 
and I fear there will be others before the day is 
out. Another reason for wanting money, if you 
can help me, mon cher!—An execution in the 
house of one of the most brilliant women in Lon- 
don—an execution in Curzon Street, May Fair! 
It will be all over the town, if I can’t stop it 
Yours in haste, Levy. 


*© P, S.—Don’t let what I have said vex you too 
much. I should not trouble you if Spendquick and 
Borrowell would pay me something. Perhaps 
you can get them to do so.”’ 


Struck by Frank's silence and paleness, Lord 
Spendquick here, in the kindest way possible, laid 
his hand on the young guardsman’s shoulder, and 
looked over the note with that freedom which gen- 
tlemen in difficulties take with each other’s private 
and confidential correspondence. His eye fell on 
the postscript. ‘* Oh, damn it,’’ cried Spendquick, 
‘* but that ’s too bad—employing you to get me to 
pay him! Such horrid treachery. Make yourself 
easy, my dear Frank; I could never suspect you 
of anything so unhandsome. I could as soon sus- 
pect myself of—paying him—”’ 

** Curzon Street! Count!’ muttered Frank, as 
if waking from adream. ‘It must be so.” To 
thrust on his boots—change his dressing-robe for a 
frock-coat—catch at his hat, gloves, and cane— 
break from Spendquick—descend the stairs—a flight 
at a leap—gain the street—throw himself into a 
cabriolet: all this was done before his astounded 
visitor could even recover breath enough to ask 
‘¢ What ’s the matter?” 

Left thus alone, Lord Spendquick shook his 
head—shook it twice, as if fully to convince him- 
self that there was nothing in it; and then rear- 
ranging his hat before the looking-glass, and draw- 
ing on his gloves deliberately, he walked down 
stairs, and strolled into White’s, but with a be- 
wildered and absent air. Standing at the cele- 
brated bow-window for some moments in musing 
silence, Lord Spendquick at last thus addressed an 
exceedingly cynical, sceptical, old roué :— 

‘* Pray, do you think there is any truth in the 
stories about people in former times selling them- 
selves to the devil ?”’ 

“Ugh,” answered the roué, much too wise ever 
to be surprised. ‘* Have you any personal in- 
terest in the question ?’’ 

**T!—no ; but a friend of mine has just received 
a letter from Levy, and he flew out of the room 
in the most extra-or-di-na-ry manner—just as peo- 
ple did in those days when their time was up! 
And Levy, you know, is—”’ 

‘** Not quite as great a fool as the other dark 

entleman to whom you would compare him; for 

vy never made such bad bargains for himself. 

Time up! No doubt it is. I should not like to be 
in your friend’s shoes.”’ 

‘* Shoes !’’ said Spendquick, with a sort of 
shudder; ‘* you never saw a neater fellow, nor 
one, to do him justice, who takes more time in 
dressing than he does in general. And, talking 
of shoes—he rushed out with the right boot on the 
left foot, and the left boot on the right. Very 
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mysterious.”’ And a third time Lord Spendquick 
shook his head—and a third time that head seemed 
to him wondrous empty. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Bur Frank had arrived in Curzon Street—leapt 
from the cabriolet-—knocked at the door, which 
was opened by a strange-looking man in a buff 
waistcoat and corduroy smalls. Frank gave a 
glance at this personage—pushed him aside—and 
rushed up stairs. He burst into the drawing-room 
—no Beatrice was there. A thin, elderly man, 
with a manuscript book in his hands, appeared 
engaged in examining the furniture and making an 
inventory, with the aid of Madame di Negra’s upper 
servant. The thin man stared at Frank, and 
touched the hat which was on his head. The 
servant, who was a foreigner, approached Frank, 
and said, in broken English, that his lady did not 
receive—that she was unwell, and kept her room. 
Frank thrust a sovereign into the servant’s hand, 
and begged him to tell Madame di Negra that Mr. 
Hazeldean entreated the honor of an interview. 
As soon as the servant vanished on this errand, 
Frank seized the thin man by the arm—‘* What is 
this '—an execution ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

* For what sum?” 

** Fifteen hundred and forty-seven pounds. We 
are the first in possession.”’ 

** There are others, then ?”’ 

‘* Or else, sir, we should never have taken this 
step. Most painful to our feelings, sir; but these 
foreigners are here to-day, and gone to-morrow. 
And—”’ 

The servant reéntered. 
would see Mr. Hazeldean. Would he walk up 
stairs? Frank hastened to obey the summons. 

Madame di Negra was ina small room which 
was fitted up as a boudoir. Her eyes showed the 
traces of recent tears, but her face was composed, 
and even rigid, in its haughty though mournful 
expression. Frank, however, did not pause to 
notice her countenance—to hear her dignified salu- 
tation. All his timidity was gone. He saw but the 
woman whom he loved, in distress and humiliation. 
As the door closed on him, he flung himself at her 
feet. He caught at her hand—the skirt of her 
robe. 

**Oh! Madame di Negra !—Beatrice !’’ he ex- 
claimed, tears in his eyes, and his voice half-broken 
by generous emotion ; ‘‘ forgive me—forgive me ; 
don’t see in mea mere acquaintance. By accident 
I learned, or, rather, guessed—this—this strange 
insult to which you are so unworthily exposed. I 
am here. Think of me—but as a friend—the 
truest friend. Oh! Beatrice’’—and he bent his 
head over the hand he held—‘‘ I never dared say 
sv before—it seems presuming to say it now—but I 
cannot help it. I love you—t love you with my 
whole heart and soul—to serve you—if only but to 
serve you !—I ask nothing else.”” Andasob went 
from his warm, young, foolish heart. 

The Italian was deeply moved. Nor was her 
nature that of the mere sordid adventuress. So 
much love, and so much confidence! She was not 
prepared to betray the one, and entrap the other. 

** Rise—rise,”’ she said softly ; ‘*I thank you 
gratefully. But do not suppose that I—”’ 

‘*Hush—hush!—you must not refuse me. 
Hush !—don’t let your pride speak.” 

** No—it is not my pride. You exaggerate 
what is occurring here. Yes forget that i have a 


Madame di Negra 
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brother. Ihave sent forhim. He is the only one 
I can apply to. Ah! that is his knock! But I 
shall never, never forget that I have found one 
generous, noble heart in this hollow world.”’ 

Frank would have replied, but he heard the 
count’s voice on the stairs, and had only time to 
rise and withdraw to the window, trying hard to 
repress his agitation and compose his countenance. 
Count di Peschiera entered—entered as a very per- 
sonation of the beauty and magnificence of careless, 
luxurious, pampered, egotistical wealth. Hissur- 
tout, trimmed with the costliest sables, flung back 
from his splendid chest. Amidst the folds of the 
glossy satin that enveloped his throat, gleamed a 
turquoise, of such value as a jeweller might have 
kept for fifty years before he could find a customer 
rich and frivolous enough to buy it. The very 
head of his cane was a masterpiece of art, and the 
man himself, so elegant despite his strength, and 
so fresh despite his years!—It is astonishing how 
well men wear when they think of no one but 
themselves ! 

‘¢ Pr-rr!’? said the count, not ohserving Frank 
behind the draperies of the window; “ P-rr—. It 
seems to me that you must have passed a very un- 
pleasant quarter of an hour. And now—Dieu me 
damne—quoi faire!”’ 

Beatrice pointed to the window, and felt as if 
she could have sunk into the earth for shame. 
But as the count spoke in French, and Frank did 
not very readily comprehend that language, the 
words escaped him ; though his ear was shocked 
by a certain satirical levity of tone. 

Frank came forward. The count held out his 
hand, and, with a rapid change of voice and man- 
ner, said, ‘* One whom my sister admits at such a 
moment must be a friend to me.”’ 

** Mr. Hazeldean,”’ said Beatrice, with meaning, 
‘** would indeed have nobly pressed on me the offer 
of an aid which I need no more, since you, my 
brother, are here.”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said the count, with his suberb air 
of grand seagneur ; ‘*1 will go down and clear 
your house of this impertinent canaille. But 1 


thought your affairs were with Baron Levy. He 
should be here.” 
‘“*T expect him every moment. Adieu! Mr. 


Hazeldean.’’ Beatrice extended her hand to her 
young lover with a frankness which was not with- 
out a certain pathetic and cordial dignity. Re- 
strained from farther words by the count’s presence, 
Frank bowed over the fair hand in silence, and 
retired. He was on the stairs, When he was joined 
by Peschiera. 

‘* Mr. Hazeldean,”’ said the latter, in a low tone, 
‘* will you come into the drawing-room ?’’ 

Frank obeyed. The man employed in his ex- 
amination of the furniture was still at his task ; 
but at a short whisper from the count he with- 
drew. 

‘© My dear sir,’’ said Peschiera. ‘‘I am so un- 
acquainted with your English laws, and your mode 
of settling embarrassments of this degrading nature, 
and you have evidently showed so kind a sympathy 
in my sister’s distress, that I venture to ask you to 
stay here, and aid me in consulting with Baron 
Levy.” 

Frank was just expressing his unfei 


ed pleasute 
to be of the slightest use, when 


vy’s knock 


resounded at the street door, and in another moment 
the baron entered. 

“‘Ouf!”’ said Levy, wipiag his brows and sink 
ing into a chair as if he had been engaged in toils 
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the most exhausting— Ouf! this is a very sad, paid at once? 


business—very ; and nothing, 
nothing but ready money can save us here.” 

“You know my affairs, Levy,’ replied Pes- 
chiera, mournfully shaking his head, ‘*‘ and that 
though in a few months, or it may be weeks, I 
could discharge with ease my sister’s debts, what- 
ever their amount, yet at this moment, and in a 
strange land, I have not the power tu do so. The 
money I brought with me is nearly. exhausted. 
Can you not advance the requisite sum ?”’ 

“ escitiie !—Mr. Hazeldean is aware of the 
distress under which I labor myself.’’ 

‘In that case,’’ said the count, ‘‘ all we can do 
to-day is to remove my sister, and let the execution 
proceed. Meanwhile, I will goamong my friends, 
and see what I can borrow from them.” 

** Alas!’ said Levy rising and looking out of 
the window—* alas! we cannot remove the mart- 
chesa—the worst is to come. Look !—you see 
those three men; they have a writ against her per- 
son ; the moment she sets her foot out of these 
doors she will be arrested.’’* 

‘* Arrested !’’ exclaimed Peschiera and Frank in 
a breath. 

‘* | have done my best to prevent this disgrace, 
but in vain,’? said the baron, looking very 
wretched. ‘* You see, these English tradespeople 
fancy they have no hold upon foreigners. But we 
can get bail; she must not go to prison—”’ 

‘* Prison !’’ echoed Frank. He hastened to Levy 
and drew him aside. The count seemed para- 
lyzed by shame and grief. Throwing himself back 
oa the sofa, he covered his face with his hands. 

‘* My sister !”? groaned the count—* daughter to 
a Peschiera, widow to di Negra!’’? There was 
something affecting in the proud woe of this grand 
patrician. 

‘* What is the sum ?’’ whispered Frank, anxious 
that the poor count should not overhear him ; and 
indeed the count seemed too stunned and over- 
whelmed to hear anything less loud than a clap of 
thunder ! 

‘““We may settle all liabilities for .€5000. 
Nothing to Peschiera, who is enormously rich. 
Entre nous, I doubt his assurance that he is without 
ready money. It may be sv, but—”’ 

* £5000! How can I-raise such a sum?” 

** You, my dear Hazeldean? What are you talk- 
ing about? To be sure, you could raise twice as 
much with a stroke of your pen, and throw your 
own debts into the bargain. But—to be so gener- 
ous to an acquaintance !”’ 

‘* Acquaintance—Madame di Negra !—the height 
of my ambition is to claim her as my wife !”’ 

‘* And these debts don’t startle you ?”’ 

‘* If a man loves,” answered Frank simply, ‘‘ he 
feels it most when the woman he loves is in afflic- 
tion. And,’’ he added, after a pause, ‘‘ though 
these debts are faults, kindness at this moment may 
give me the power to cure forever both her faults 
and my own. I can raise this money by a stroke 
cf the pen! How?” 

‘* On the Casino property.” 

Frank drew back. 

** No other way ?” 

‘Of course not. But I know your scruples; let 
us see if they can be conciliated. You would marry 
Madame di Negra; she will have £20,000 on her 
wedding-day. Why not arrange that, out of this sum, 
your anticipative charge on the Casino property be 


* At that date the law of mesne process existed still. 


my dear count,| few weeks that the charge will exist. 
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Thus, in truth, it will be but fora 
The bond 
will remain locked in my desk—it can never come to 
your father’s knowledge, nor wound his feelings. 
And when you marry, (if you will but be prudent 
in the mean while,) you will not owe a debt in the 
world.”’ 

Here the count suddenly started up. 

‘* Mr. Hazeldean, I asked you to stay and aid us 
by your counsel ; I see now that counsel is unavail- 
ing. This blow on our house must fall! I thank 
you, sir—I thank you. Farewell. Levy, come with 
me to my poor sister, and prepare her for the 
worst.”’ 

** Count,”’ said Frank, ‘hear me. My acquaint- 
ance with you is but slight, but I have long known 
and—and esteemed your sister. Baron Levy has 
suggested a mode in which I can have the honor 
and the happiness of removing this temporary 
but painful embarrassment. I can advance the 
money.”’ 

** No—no!”’ exclaimed Peschiera. ‘* How can 
om suppose that I will hear of such a proposition ? 

our youth and benevolence mislead and blind you. 
Impossible, sir—impossible! Why, even if I had 
no pride, no delicacy of my own, my sister’s fair 
fame—’”’ 

‘* Would suffer indeed,” interrupted Levy, ‘ if 
she were under such obligation to any one but her 
affianced husband. Nor, whatever my regard for 
you, count, could I suffer my client, Mr. Hazeldean, 
to make this advance upon any less valid security 
than that of the fortune to which Madame di Negra 
is entitled.” 

‘¢ Ha!—is this indeed so? You are a suitor for 
my sister’s hand, Mr. Hazeldean?”’ 

** But not at this moment—not to owe her hand 
to the compulsion of gratitude,’’ answered gentle- 
man Frank. : 

‘Gratitude! And you do not know her heart, 
thea? Do not know—”’ the count interrupted him- 
self, and went on after a pause. ‘* Mr. Hazeldean, 
I need not say, that we rank among the first houses 
in Europe. My pride led me formerly into the error 
of disposing of my sister’s hand to one whom she 
did not love—merely because in rank he was her 
equal. I will not again commit such an error, nor 
would Beatrice again obey me if I sought to con- 
strain her. Where she marries, there she will 
love. If, indeed, she accepts you, as I believe she 
will, it will be from affection solely. If she does, I 
cannot scruple to accept this loan—a loan froma 
brother-in-law—loan to me, and not charged 
against her fortune! That, sir, (turning to Levy, 
with his grand air,) you will take care to arrange. 
If she do not accept you, Mr. Hazeldean, the loan, 
I repeat, is not to be thought of. Pardon me, if I 
leave you. This, one way or other, must be decided 
at once.”? The count inclined his head with much 
stateliness, and then quitted the room. His step 
was heard ascending the stairs. 

‘Tf,’ said Levy, in the tone of a mere man of 
business—*‘ if the count pay the debts, and the 
lady’s fortune be only charged with your own— 
after all it will not be a bad marriage in the world’s 
eye, nor ought it to be in a father’s. Trust me, we 
shall get Mr. Hazeldean’s consent, and cheerfully 
too.”’ 

Frank did not listen! he could only listen to his 
love, to his heart beating loud with hope and with 
fear. 

Levy sat down before the table, and drew up a 
long list of figures in a very neat hand—a list of 
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figures on éwo accounts, which the post-obit on the 
Casino was destined to efface. 

After a lapse of time, which to Frank seemed 
interminable, the count reippeared. He took 
Frank aside, with a gesture to Levy, who rose and 
retired into the drawing-room. 

‘** My dear young friend,”’ said Peschiera, ‘‘ as I 
suspected, my sister’s heart is wholly yours. Stop ; 
hear me out. But, unluckily, I informed her of 
your generous proposal ; it was most unguarded, 
most ill-judged in me, and that has well-nigh spoiled 
all; she has so much pride and spirit; so great a 
fear that you may think yourself betrayed into an 
imprudence you may hereafter regret, that I am 
sure she will tell you she does not love you, she 
cannot accept you, and so forth. Lovers Jike you 
are not easily deceived. Don’t go by her words; 
but you shall see her yourself and judge. Come.”’ 

Followed mechanically by Frank, the count as- 
cended the stairs and threw open the door of Bea- 
trice’s room. ‘The marchesa’s back was turned ; 
but Frank could see that she was weeping. 

‘*T have brought my friend to plead for himself,’’ 
said the count in French; ‘* and take my advice, 
sister, and do not throw away all prospect of real 
and solid happiness for a vain seruple. Heed me!” 
He retired and left Frank alone with Beatrice. 

Then the marchesa, as if by a violent effort, so 
sudden was her movement, and so wild her look, 
turned her face to her wooer, and came up to him, 
where he stood. 

‘© Oh!’’ she said, clasping her hands, ‘* is this 
true? You would save me from disgrace, from a 
prison—and what can I give you in return? My 
love! No, no. I will not deceive you. Young, 
fair, noble, as you are, I do not love you, as you 
should be loved. Go; leave this house ; you do 
not know my brother. Go, go—while I have still 
strength, still virtue enough to reject whatever may 
protect me from him! whatever—may—Oh—go, 

Ns 

art You do not love me,’’ said Frank. ‘ Well, 
I don’t wonder at it ; you are so brilliant, so superior 
tome. I will abandon hope—I will leave you as 
you command me. But at least I will not part with 
my privilege to serve you. As for the rest—shame 
on me if I could be mean enough to boast of love, 
and enforce a suit, at such a moment.” 

Frank turned his face and stole away softly. He 
did not arrest his steps at the drawing-room ; he 
went into the parlor, wrote a brief line to Levy 
charging him quietly to dismiss the execution, and 
tocome to Frank's rooms with the necessary deeds ; 
and, above all, to say nothing to the count. Then 
he went out of the house and walked back to his 
lodgings. 

Phat evening Levy came to him, and accounts 
were gone into, and papers signed; and the next 
morning Madame di Negra was free from debt ; 
and there was a great claim on the reversion of the 
Casino estates ; and at the noon of that next day 
Randal was closeted with Beatrice; and before the 
night, came a note from Madame di Negra, hurried, 
blurred with tears, summoning Frank to Curzon 
Street. And when he entered the marchesa’s 
drawing-room, Peschiera was seated beside his sis- 
ter; and, rising at Frank’s entrance, said, ‘*‘ My 
dear brother-in-law !’’ and placed Frank’s hand in 
Beatrice’s. 
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**- You accept me—you accept me—and of your 
own free will and choice?” 

And Beatrice answered, ‘* Bear with me a little, 
and I will try to repay you with all my—all my—”’ 
She stopped short, and sobhed aloud. 

‘* T never thought her capable of such acute feel- 
ing, such a strong attachment,’’ whispered the 
count. 

Frank heard, and his face was radiant. By de- 
grees Madame di Negra recovered composure, and 
she listened with what her young lover deemed a 
tender interest, but what, in fact. was mournful and 
humbled resignation, to his joyous talk of the future. 
To him the hours passed by, brief and bright, like a 
flash of sunlight. And his dreams, when he retired 
to rest, were so golden! But, when he awoke the 
next morning, he said to himself, ‘* What—what 
will they say at the Hall?” 

At that same hour Beatrice, burying her face on 
her pillow, turned from the loathsome day, and 
could have prayed for death. At that same hour, 
Giulio Franzini, Count di Peschiera, dismissing 
some gaunt, haggard Italians, with whom he had 
been in close conference, sallied forth to reconnoitre 
the house that contained Violante. At that same 
hour, Baron Levy was seated before his desk cast- 
ing up a deadly array of figures, headed ‘* Account 
with the Right Hon. Audley Egerton, M. P., Dr. 
and Cr.’’—title-deeds strewed around him, and 
Frank Hazeldean’s post-obit peeping out fresh from 
the elder parchments. At that same hour, Audley 
Egerton had just concluded a Jetter from the chair- 
man of his committee in the city he represented, 
which letter informed him he had not a chance of 
being reélected. And the lines of his face were 
as composed as usual, and his foot rested as firm on 
the grim iron box ; but his hand was pressed to his 
heart, and his eye was on the clock ; and his voice 
muttered—** Dr. F should be here!’’ And at 
that hour Harley L’Estrange, who the previous 
night had charmed courtly crowds with his gay 
humor, was pacing to and fro the room in his hotel 
with restless strides and many a heavy sigh ;—and 
Leonard was standing by the fountain in his garden, 
and watching the wintry sunbeams that sparkled 
athwart the spray ;—and Violante was leaning on 
Helen’s shoulder, and trying archly, yet innocently, 
to lead Helen to talk of Leonard ;—and Helen was 
gazing steadfastly on the floor, and answering but 
by monosyllables ;—and Randal Leslie was walk- 
ing down to his office for the last time, and reading, 
as he passed across the Green Park, a letter from 
home, from his sister ; and then, suddenly crum- 
pling the letter in his thin pale hand, he looked up, 
beheld in the distance the spires of the great na- 
tional Abbey ; and, recalling the words of our hero 
Nelson, he muttered—** Victory and Westminster, 
but not the abbey !’’ And Randal Leslie felt that, 
within the last few days, he had made a vast stride 
in his ambition ;—his grasp on the old Leslie lands 
—F rank Hazeldean betrothed, and possibly disin- 
herited ;—and Dick Avenel, in the background, 
opening, against the hated Lansmere interest, that 
same seat in Parliament which had first weleomed 
into public life Randal’s ruined patron. 





But some must laugh, and some must weep, 
Thus runs the world away ! 





—_ 
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From the Examiner. 


Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Cor- 
respondence. By Lord Cocksurn, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Edinburgh: Black and Co. Reprinted by Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co.: Philadelphia. 


Taken altogether, this is a most pleasing and 
satisfactory book. We doubt the propriety of 
having published several of the letters contained in 
the second volume, but upon this point we are gener- 
ally at issue with what we must admit to be now a 
settled custom ; and Lord Cockburn’s good taste has 
kept him much within what the custom would have 
warranted. What he has himself contributed to 
the life of his friend is in the highest degree 
characteristic. ‘The quiet strength of the writing, 
the hearty touches of humor and of eloquence, the 
thorough knowledge of the subject and the scene, 
the absence of all affectation, the unobtrusiveness 
of self, are what might have been expected from 
Lord Cockburn. There is an age, he intimates in 
the preface, after which it is seldom safe for one 
who has never tried to write a book, to begin the 
attempt. In the particular instance it has proved 

uite safe, and we have only to regret that Lord 
Sadihan should so late have made the trial. 

Jeffrey has left a great name. It is not so much 
‘written in books as it has been impressed upon 
Scotland. He began the active movement at the 
commencement of this century, by which the plague 
of political subservience: and corruption in that 
country was effectually stayed. He was the most 
energetic, the most indomitable, of the small and 
resolute band of men by whom the system of Dun- 
das was finally overthrown. Before him were 
great literary names in Scotland. His youth was 
ripened in the Justre and warmth of such fame as 
that of Hume, Robertson, and Stewart. But the 
people of Edinburgh will never forget that to him 
was first due the association of their literary fame 
with their political independence. It will be long 
before that city shall cease to reflect his influence 
both in public and in private, perhaps even more 
vividly than while he yet lived. At the bar, on 
the hustings, in the library and study, it will be 
long before the name of Francis Jeffrey will cease 
gratefully to rise to men’s lips and hearts; and 
this is better than even a magnum opus for the 
continuance of a man’s literary fame. 

Jeffrey was a sound lawyer, a facile and brilliant 
essayist, an advocate of the first repute, a parlia- 
mentary speaker of no mean mark, a writer on 
moral philosophy not unworthy to rank with the 
Browns and Alisons of his native city, a judge in 
universal esteem, and a man of delightful conversa- 
tional talents. Rarely have the manifestations of 
genius been more versatile and various. But some- 
how we cannot steadily think of him but as the 
builder up of the Edinburgh Review. In that char- 
acter he recurs to us, and remains with us. With- 
in it one might think every other almost easy to be 
comprised. Yet there is less of this famous publi- 
cation in the memoir before us than of any other 
subject or attribute peculiarly Jeffrey’s. Neverthe- 
less we are not disposed to blame Lord Cockburn. 
He writes too near the time, and the story except 
superficially cannot yet be told. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was himself a maker of history, yet when he 
took up the pen to write it he began at the creation 
of the world. ‘*I might have been more pleasing 
to the reader,’’ says the great courtier and states- 
man, ‘‘if 1 had written the story of mine own 





times, having been permitted to draw water as near 
the well-head as another. But whosoever, in 
writing a modern history, shall follow Truth too 
near the heels, it may haply strike out his teeth.”’ 

From the little that Lord Cockburn does say 
upon the subject we must be permitted to express 
a certain amount of disagreement. Admiring and 
honoring Jeffrey as much as any, and holding him 
to have done Scotland a service in the establish- 
ment of the Review perhaps even yet not under- 
stood in its entire extent, we must always enter a 
protest against the tone of its early papers on liter- 
ature. ‘There was in this respect a marked pecu- 
liarity by which the Edinburgh Review became 
notorious at its outset, and upon it Lord Cockburn 
offers the following observations : 


The favorite censure was of the Review’s severity ; 
in which it was said to have a sincerity and a flip- 
pancy, which showed that condemnation was its en- 
joyment ; and that its authors sought for distinction, 
not in the discovery and encouragement of merit, but 
in the detection and exposure of defects ; and that, 
while rioting in the delight of their power, the in- 
terests of the victim were disregarded, and that his 
agonies only enhanced the ridicule under which he 
suffered. 

This charge is not altogether groundless ; but the 
fault is one that adheres naturally to the position of 
a reviewer. 

There is no offence to an author greater than the 
seeming contempt of silence, and therefore the very 
act of publishing is a petition for notice. And the 
critic, thus invited, assumes the censor’s chair, and, 
concealed, has to examine, and to announce, the 
character of every book that stands before him for its 
doom. If the journal be in the hands of men skilled 
in the analytical art, the reviewer, who has the 
advantage of coming last, is often better acquainted 
with the matter of the book than its author ; inso- 
much that, in many cases, the criticism is the abler 
work of the two. And it is always tolerably certain 
that there are many more who will, at first, take their 
opinions idly from the journal, rather than from the 
more laborious study of the original book. Thus, 
both from his situation and his talent, the critic, 
unless he be of a singularly considerate temperament, 
and on a very cool subject, naturally imbibes feelings 
of conscious superiority, not favorable to the exercise 
of candid judgment. Confidence in his own opinion, 
and thoughtlessness as to the sensations of authors, 
especially when he has really no desire to hurt them, 
are nearly inseparable from his position ; and this 
tendency is immensely increased by the number of the 
occasions on which severity, and even scorn, are 
absolute duties. Then, it does so happen that all 
human censors do prefer the discovery of faults. Ex- 
cellence is more easily found out ; and it leads to mere 
praise. But he who detects a fault, shows his supe- 
riority, at least to him who committed it ; and its 
being a fault, seems to confer a freer license of 
exposure. The critic, therefore, makes the most of 
it, not for the satisfaction of tormenting, but for the 
luxury of exercising his skill in that science, of which 
sarcasm and derision are the most popular displays. 
Blaming and exposing become arts ; in which it is 
very tempting to excel ; and for which readers dre 
ready to pay more than for better matter. Different 
critics fall into this habit in different veins, and 
under different feelings. When Jeffrey gave way to 
it, it was generally from mere lightness of spirit. 
Totally devoid of ill nature, and utterly unconscious 
of any desire to hurt, he handled the book as a thing 
to be played with ; without duly considering that the 
gay and moral pleasantry of Horace might produce 
as much distress as the declamatory weight of Juve- 
nal. These critical vivacities, however unfortunate, 
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being the natural tendencies of the reviewer’s situa- 
tion, the true question, in appreciating this part of 
the character of a critical work, is, as to the excess in 
which the tendency has been indulged ? 

The answer to this question, in the case of the 
** Edinburgh Review”’ is triumphant. In spite of all 
its severity, there is no work of the kind where ap- 
plause has been conferred more generously, or with 
more valuable illustrations of its grounds. 


This is a part of the truth, but not all of it, as 
Jeffrey himself confessed, when, in collecting his 
critical essays, he omitted from them precisely 
those instances of severity of remark and vivacity 
of expression which had attracted most attention to 
his writings in their original form. But the 
original offence went even deeper than Lord Jeffrey 
supposed, and we cannot by any means accept Lord 
Cockburn’s good-humored extenuation of it. The 
‘** many errors,’’ the ‘** considerable blunders,”’ the 
‘** abundance of indiscretion,’’ the ‘‘ far too many 
excesses both of party zeal, overweening confidence, 
and intemperate blame,”’ all of which the sobered es- 
sayist frankly admits in the collected essays, though 
rather as accidental occurrences than as violations of 
. still leave unconfessed the essential wrong. 

or the most part, as it seems to us, and as Lord 
Cockburn’s oddly-worded excuse substantially ad- 
mits, in that outset of the Edinburgh Review, and 
for several years later, literature and literary men 
were regarded from a point of view which could 
hardly fail to involve injury to both. 

‘Though to all of us,’? Francis Horner, in 
writing of the first number, ingenuously confessed, 
“it is only matter of temporary amusement and 
subordinate occupation, we cannot of course be in- 
different about the fate of our attempt at reputa- 
tion.”? These considerations governed too exclu- 
sively the leading writers engaged, throughout the 
heyday of their potency and vigor; and to men 
with whom literature was more than a matter of: 
temporary amusement and subordinate occupation, 
and involving something higher than the mere 
attempt at reputation, the contest thus provoked 
was an unfair and unequal one. Eminent in this 
class were such men as Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wordsworth; and upon them the wrong fell 
heavily for a good many years. 

The starting-point of the young reviewers was, 
that they stood above the ‘* subordinate oecupation”’ 
of literature. Their aim, and somebody (with a 
very equivocal compliment) said they succeeded in 
it, was to make reviewing more respectable than 
authorship. It will be observed that Lord Cock- 
burn falls unconsciously into the same view in 
supposing that ‘ skill in the analytical art, and the 
advantage of coming last,’? may with no great 
difficulty suffice to make the reviewer better ac- 

uainted with the matter of a book than its author ! 

ust so, now nearly half a century gone, his young 
contemporaries and friends too confidently assumed 
up in their ‘* eighth or ninth flat’’ in Buccleugh 
place. As well by the fact of their position, as by 
virtue of the office they had taken on themselves, 
they were to be superior to every writer whom 
they might choose to summon before them ; and in 
truth all writers were at best a sort of criminals 
whose lapse into literature would bring them justly 
into the dock. The old Easterns have a principle, 
which these young Northerns very generally 
adopted, that accused people should be supposed 
guilty till their innocence could be proved; and 
upon this they grafted the terrible motto from Pub- 
lius Syrius, Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur, 
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with effect for the most part quite decisive against 
the unhappy alleged offender. We must also add 
that this was more particularly Jeffrey’s doing. 
He carried the motto against Sydney Smith’s more 
modest suggestion of Tenui musam meditamur 
avené ; and we must always think it a pity that 
Wit was overborne by Rhadamanthus in that matter. 
Far better be supposed to be yourselves cultivating 
on a little oatmeal even so undignified a thing as 
literature, than announce that you will, at all haz- 
ards, pursue the cultivator of that not too profitable 
demesne, even though guilty, till he shall surely 
incur the punishment of his misdeed. A judge 
may be criminal who acquits the man of guilt, but 
in a dozen cases we shall find it safer to do it than 
to condemn the innocent in one. The danger was 
not foreseen by Publius Syrius. 

It is not ont of any excess of tenderness to the 
poets named, or to the school they were then sup- 

osed to represent, that these remarks are made. 

he faults were obvious, the opportunities of attack 
abundant. With all the weight of glory that has 
since accumulated on them, to the acknowledged 
discomfiture of their ancient assailants, one cannot 
but be repelled, even now, when we would honestly 
enjoy their writings, by the still-recurring affecta- 
tion of unaffectedness, by the want of discrimination 
and adjustment in selecting topics, by the too fre- 
quent greatness in littleness, and by a reckless 
disregard of relations and proportions monstrous 
enough at times to make the adder as huge as the 
boa constrictor, or to elevate a blade of grass to the 
summit of the pines of Himalaya. But when the 
utmost severity of objection is exhaused, so much 
remains of the truest, tenderest, most ennobling 
genius—so much that lifts its professors far above 
objection or cavil, into the serene region of creators 
and immortals—that critical knowledge, in such 
presence, shows itself false or true in the propor- 
tion of its blame to its praise, and mere abuse pro- 
claims itself ridiculous. 

Lord Cockburn may rely upon it that excellence 
is not more easily found out than its opposite, as 
he asserts in the passage we have quoted. Need 
we remind him that the Devil in the Revelations 
is described as having great wrath chiefly 
** because he knoweth he hath but a short time ?’’ 
Anger is fleeting, as faults are; beauty and admi- 
ration eternally endure. We should, therefore, in 
contradistinction to the principle he lays down, al- 
ways measure the depth of a critic’s perception by 
what he praises rather than by what he blames ; and 
rest assured that to discover the minutest faults 
more easily than the greatest beauties, proves 
nothing but that the intellectual as well as the 
actual vision is subject todisease. The higher we 
ascend in criticism, the more peremptory and ex- 
acting is this law. 

To our present purpose it is yet more appropriate 
to add that Lord Jeffrey lived to recognize all this 

ractically, with greater vividness than most men. 
The evening of his life was passed in what we may 
call an emphatic admiration of all things admirable. 
With few men had domestic affections been stronger 
throughout life than with him, but they seemed to 
burn more and more warmly as life advanced, till 
all who approached him felt their bright and genial 
glow. His eager appreciation of the genius of 


Dickens, his discriminating admiration for the 
writings of Bulwer, his delightful recurrence to the 
poetry of Keats, his glad expatiation in the earlier 
fields of letters, are among those traits of his cor- 
respondence most strikingly characteristic of the 
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efose of his life. He did not dwell and linger in 
the past, after the custom and wont of age. What 
was present still the most vividly attracted him; 
and for every fresh manifestation of merit he had a 
sympathy as of youth, the genial talk of encourage- 
ment, the kind heart, the open hand. So old aman, 
we might venture to say, never had so young a 
spirit. In him the love of nature and the love of 
books had survived everything less worthy, and 
were never cheerier or stronger within him than at 
the brink of the grave. There are letters in the 
last half of this collection of Lord Cockburn’s more 
thoroughly expressive of a good and kind nature 
than anything we know even in the letters of Cow- 
per. For no cloud had passed over this bright and 
tender disposition. He saw nature through no 
veil of superstition, no morbid fancies restricted his 
choice of books, and with children to the last mo- 
ment he played as a child. 

Here is an extract froma letter written soon 
after his second marriage, (when he was midway 
through life,) which expresses what was always 
the reward of his labor, and the delight of his 
leisure, and which his very latest letters not less 
vividly convey. ‘* Charley”’ is his wife. 


Neither Charley nor I understand much about rain 
or dirt, and we are both so fond of woodlands and 
mountains that we have scarcely missed a day without 
trudging out, and climbing away among mists and 
showers and craggy places, with scarcely a primrose 
to cheer us, and nothing but the loneliness and fresh- 
ness of the scene to put us in good-humor. It has 
long been my opinion that those who have a genuine 
love for nature and rural scenery are very easily 
pleased, and that it is not easy to find any aspect of 
the sky or the earth from which they will not borrow 
delight. For my own part, condemned as I am to a 
great deal of town life, there is something delicious to 
me in the sound even of a biting east wind among my 
woods ; and the sight of a clear spring bubbling from 
a rock, and the smell of the budding pines and the 
common field daisies, and the cawing of my rooks, and 
the cooing of my cushats, are almost enough for me— 
so at least I think to-day, which is a kind of parting day 
for them, and endears them all more than ever. Do 
not imagine, however, that we have nothing better, for 
we have now hyacinths, auriculas, and anemonies, in 
great glory, besides sweet briar, and wallflowers in 
abundance, and blue gentians and violets, and plenty 
of rose leaves, though no flowers yet, and apple-blossoms 
and sloes all around. A little more sleep, 
and a little more time to travel and read, I certainly 
should like, and be better for ; but, placed as I am, I 
must do the whole task that is appointed for me, or 
more. And there is some excitement and foolish vanity 
in doing a great deal, and coming off whole and hearty. 
God help us, it is a foolish little thing this human life 
at the best ; and it is half ridiculous and half pitiful 
to see what importance we ascribe to it, and to its 
little ornaments and distinctions, &c. 


One of his latest visits to his learned and accom- 
plished son-in-law, Mr. Empson, who holds a pro- 
fessorship in Hayleybury College, is thus described : 


You have heard, of course, of our safe arrival, after 
the pains and perils of our wintry journey. I have 
little to tell you of the quiet, innocent patriarchal life 
we have been since living, in peace, love, and humili- 
ty, and utterly undisturbed by the vices and vanities, 
the luxuries and ambitions, that prey upon you men 
of the world. The college, too, is luckily in vacation, 
which helps the deep tranquillity of our contemplative 
existence. And so [ have been reading the Leviathan 
and the Odyssey, and the works of Sir H. Vane, and 
Milton, political prose, and trudging about on the 
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upland commons, which are all sprinkled with lambs, 
and under a sky all alive with larks, and meditating 
at eve, and hoiding large discourse with Empson, 
upon things past and future, and present and possible ; 
eating little, and drinking less, and sleeping least of 
all ; but possessing my heart in patience, and envy- 
ing the robustious as little as I can. 


Here was one of his last employments : 


There was no one of the friends of his later acquisi- 
tion for whom he had greater admiration or regard 
than Mr. Macaulay ; and he testified the interest which 
he took in this great writer’s fame by a proceeding, 
which, considering his age and position, is not un- 
worthy of being told. This judge, of seventy-four, 
revised the proof-sheets of the two first volumes of the 
History of England, with the diligence and minute 
care of a corrector of the press toiling for bread ; not 
merely suggesting changes in the matter and the ex- 
pression, but attending to the very commas and colons 
—a task which, though humble, could not be useless, 
because it was one at which long practice had made 
him very skilful. Indeed, he used to boast that it was 
one of his peculiar excellences. On returning a proof 
to an editor of the Review, he says, ‘‘ I have myself 
rectified most of the errors, and made many valuable 
verbal improvements in a small way. But my great 
task has been with the punctuation—on which I have, 
as usual, acquitted myself to admiration. And, in- 
deed, this is the department of literature on which I 
feel that I most excel, and on which I am therefore 
most willing now to stake my reputation ! !’’ 


And with what a calm cheerfulness and quiet 
hope the final scene was contemplated—let this in- 
form the reader : 


Some time, apparently in 1849, but the exact date 
cannot now be ascertained, he wrote a letter to the 
Empsons, with this passage—‘‘ Edinburgh, Sunday, 
7th—I had a long walk with granny (Mrs. Jeffrey) 
after evening church, a beautiful setting sun, and lon 
rays of levelled light blazing upon tower and tree, aa 
from the high field windows, and the sky so crimson 
and yellow, between soft umbered clouds. We went 
into the Dean Cemetery, which was resonant with 
blackbirds, and looked invitingly peaceful and cheer- 
ful. I rather think I must have a freehold there, 
though I have sometimes had a hankering after a 
cubiculum under those sweet weeping willows at Am- 
well, if one should be called away from the vicinage.”’ 


No life had better earned the right to a peaceful 
contemplation of death. A public career of useful- 
ness to his fellow-men, much work bravely and 
successfully done, all the private duties conscien- 
tiously and lovingly discharged, sang for him the 
nunc dimittis, The grave never opened to receive 
a kinder, worthier, more honorable man. 





We reépen Lord Cockburn’s interesting volumes 
simply that we may borrow one or two anecdotes, 
almost taken at random from them. 


A MAN WORTH SEEING. 


One day, in the winter of 1786-7, he was standing 
on the High Street, staring at a man whose appear- 
ance struck him ; a person standing at a shop door 
tapped him on the shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Ay, laddie! 
ye may weel look at that man ! That ’s Robert Burns.’’ 
He never saw Burns again. 


JEFFREY (2T. 14) AT GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 


But there was no want of spirit ; for Adam Smith 
had been set up that year for the office of Lord Rector, 
which depends on the votes of the professors and 
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students, and Principal Haldane recollects seeing a 
little black creature, whom he had not observed 
before, haranguing some boys in the Green against 
voting for Dr. Smith. This was Jeffrey. Not that he 
had any objection either to the Wealth of Nations or 
to its author ; but the Economist was patronized by 
the professors, which has often made the students take 
the opposite side. 





A PROSPECT FOR JEFFREY (£7. 19). 


It was about this time (1790 or 1791) that he had 
the honor of assisting to carry the biographer of 
Johnson, in.a state of great intoxication, to bed, For 
this he was rewarded next morning by Mr. Boswell, 
who had learned who his bearers had been, clapping 
his head, and telling him that he was a very promis- 
ing lad, and that ** if you go on as you ’ve begun, you 
may live to be a Bozzy yourself yet.’’ 


THE TRIAL OF MUIR. 


On the 80th of August, 1793, he got one of his first 
views of the scenes he was to act in, by being present, 
as a Spectator, at the case of Mr. Thomas Muir, advo- 
cate, who was that day dealt with at Edinburgh for 
what was then called sedition. There was a story 
about the mother of that unfortunate man having 
dreamed that he would one day be lord chancellor. 
Jeffrey says to Robert Morehead (31st August, 1793), 
**T shall only add, that I staid fourteen hours at the 
chancellor’s trial, who was this day condemned to 
banishment for fourteen years.’’ Sir Samuel Romily 
saw that trial too. Neither of them ever forgot it. 
Jeffrey never mentioned it without horror. 


A BREAK-DOWN. 

In February, 1818, he did what he never did before 
or since. He stuck a speech. John Kemble had 
taken his leave of our stage, and before quitting Edin- 
burgh, about sixty or seventy of his admirers gave him 
a dinner and a snuff-box. Jeffrey was put into the 
chair, and had to make the address previous to the 
presentation. He began yery promisingly, but got 
confused, and amazed both himself and everybody 
else, by actually sitting down, and leaving the speech 
unfinished ; and, until reminded of that part of his 
duty, not even thrusting the box into the hand of the 
intended receiver. He afterwards told me the reason 
of this. He had not premeditated the scene, and 
thought he had nothing to do, except in the name of 
the company to give the box. But as soon as he rose 
to do this, Kemble,who was beside him, rose also, and 
with most formidable dignity. This forced Jeffrey 
to look up to his man ; when he found himself anni- 
hilated by the tall tragic god ; who sank him to the 
earth at every compliment, by obeisances of over- 
whelming grace and stateliness. If the chairman had 
anticipated his position, or recovered from his first 
confusion, his mind and words could easily have sub- 
dued even Kemble. 


We close Lord Cockburn’s book reluctantly. In 
what we have said we have conveyed a very scant 
and insufficient account of Lord Cockburn’s share 
in the biography. His sketches of Scottish society, 
especially of the celebrated men at the bar and on 
the bench, in Lord Jeffrey’s and his own youth, 
possess an inimitable charm. In their habit as 
they lived, and with all their graces or oddities, 
the Clerks, Cranstouns, Erskines, and Glenlees, 
once more pass over the stage before us. 





From the Spectator, 3d April. 
COTTON—SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue Great Exhibition lecture of this week was 
on ** Cotton an element of industry, its confined 
supply, and its extending consumption from increas- 
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ing and improving agencies.’? Mr. Bazley, President 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, was 
lecturer ; Prince Albert presided ; the Earl of Gran- 
ville, the Earl of Harrowby, and Mr. Cobden were 
among the listeners. 

A striking historical view of the rise of the cotton- 
manufacture in the last century, and its extraordi- 
nary development in the present century, was given. 
In the first five years of the last century, our whole 
consumption of cotton was about one million pounds, 
and the number of our people employed about twenty- 
five thousand ; at the beginning of this century, the 
quantity consumed had risen fifty-two fold—to one 
million pounds per week, and the workmen were ten 
times multiplied—one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand ; in the year 1851, the quantity consumed was 
seven hundred and sixty millions of pounds—more 
than twice as much in a single day as originally in a 
whole year, and the actual workers in the manufac- 
ture were a million and a quarter. 

The extent and character of our industry com 
with foreign nations was exhibited. The European 
Continent and the United States have now come up 
to the point, if you put all their industry together, 
of manufacturing as much as we ourselves. Some of 
the continental yarns and cloths in the Great Exhi- 
bition were almost if not quite on a par with our own 
in point of fineness, while the French products were 
superior in taste. It is known that our pursuit of 
cheapness is beginning to injure us, and that for- 
eigners are now obtaining some of our custom from 
the more real value they give for their somewhat less 
tempting prices. Yet it is true that the mass of our 
fabrics are superior to all others in their real value, 
and that the taste of our wares is rapidly improving. 
By the resources of our ingenious machinery we have 
recently surpassed, both in experiment and for prac- 
tical work, the wonderful skill of the Indian spinners 
and weavers, hitherto unapproached, in the preparation 
of the finest muslins ; in fact, we have recently ex- 
ported finer machine-spun yarns to India than have 
ever been made by human fingers ; and we may soon 
expect to receive thence fabrics which shall combine 
European skill with Indian design and taste, in pat- 
tern and color. 

But the raw material of this great national industry 
comes almost exclusively from one foreign country. 
The yearly cost of our cotton supply is eighteen mil- 
lions sterling ; out of this sum we pay fifteen millions 
to the United States of America alone, and we do not 
pay above two millions sterling to our own colonies. 
The yearly cotton crop of the United States is worth 
thirty millions sterling—nearly the value of our 
whole yearly consumption of wheat. It is no more 
necessary than it is fit that this should continue. 
The British West India Islands are capable of grow- 
ing cotton as well, and as extensively, as the United 
States. At Port Natal cotton of the most excellent 
quality may be grown, and to any reasonable extent. 
In Australia, cotton equal to the finest of the fine may 
be grown almost without limit. Then there is India, 
with its enormous extent, the parent land of cotton, 
where it has been cultivated for home use for three 
thousand years, One piece of suitable soil of the 
size of the county of Yorkshire would yield a larger 
supply than is now required for the whole consump. 
tion of Great Britain. 

Such were the broad features of Mr. Bazley’s lec- 
ture. Prince Albert added to the vote of thanks, 
which was moved by Earl Granville, his own personal 
thanks to the lecturer, as well for this as for other 
excellent lectures on the subject in Lancashire, where 
the prince saw and was struck with the skill and 
wisdom of the organization of Mr. Bazley’s own great 
establishment. 





One of the strongest characteristics of genius is the 
power of lighting its own fire. 























THE DINNER-BELL. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DINNER-BELL. 


In one of Webster’s magnificent speeches, he re- 
marks that so vast are the possessions of England, 
that her morning drum-beat, following the sun, and 
keeping company with the hours, circles the earth 
daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of its 
martial airs. There is another musical sound, within 
the British islands themselves, which does not as yet 
quite traverse the whole horary circle, but bids fair to 
do so in the course of time, and to this we would 
direct the attention of the American secretary, as a 
fitting subject for a new peroration. We allude to the 
Dinner-bell. At noon, in the rural districts of Eng- 
land, this charming sound is heard tinkling melodi- 
ously from farm or village factory ; at one, in the 
more crowded haunts of industry, the strain is taken 
up ere it dies ; and by the time it reaches Scotland, a 
full hungry peal swells forth at two. At three till past 
four there is a continuous ring from house to house 
of the small country gentry ; and at five this becomes 
more distinct and sonorous in the towns, increasing in 
importance till six. From that time till seven and 
half-past, it waxes more and more fashionable in the 
tone, till at eight it stops abruptly ; not like an 
air brought to a conclusion, but like one broken off 
accidentally to be by and by resumed. 

The dinner hours of the laboring-class are no doubt 
regulated according to business, and perhaps receive 
some modification from national character. An Eng- 
lishman, for instance, is said to work best after his 
meal, and accordingly his dinner makes its appear- 
ance sometimes as early as noon, but never later than 
one ; while a Scotchman, who is fit for anything when 
half-starved, is very properly kept without solid food 
till two o’clock. As for the smaller gentry, who scorn 
to dine at workmen’s hours, and yet do not pretend to 
the abnegation of the great, they may follow their own 
fancy without doing any harm to others ; but the case 
is different as regards the hours assigned to dinner- 
parties, for these affect the health and comfort of the 
whole body of the gentry together. 

We are no enemy to dinner-parties; on the con- 
trary, we think we have not enough of them, and we 
never shall have enough, till some change takes place 
in their constitution. Weare a small gentleman our- 
selves, who dine at the modest hour of four, and what 
is the use to us of a six or seven o’clock invitation ? 
We accept it, of course, being socially disposed, and 
being, moreover, philosopher enough to see that such 
meetings are good for men in seciety ; but so far as 
the meal itself goes, it is to us either useless or disa- 
greeable. If we have dined already, we do not want 
another dinner ; and if we have not dined, our appe- 
tite is lost from sheer want. It is vain to say, let us 
all dine habitually at six—seven—eight o’clock. Few 
of us will—few of us can—noue of us ought. Nature 
demands a solid meal at a much earlier hour ; and 
true refinement suggests that the object of the evening 
reiinion should not be the satisfaction of the day’s 
hunger. Only half of this fact is seen by the classes 
who give the law to fashion, and that half consists of 
the grosser and coarser necessity. They have already, 
more especially at their country seats, taken to the 
tiffin of the East, and at a reasonable hour make a 
regular dinner of hot meats, and all the usual acces- 
sories, under the name of lunch. So complete is this 
meal, that the ladies, led away no doubt by associa- 
tion, meet some hours afterwards in mysterious con- 
clave, to drink what our ancestors calied ‘*a dish of 
tea ;’? and having thus diluted the juices of their 
stomachs for the reception of another supply of heavy 
food, they descend to dinner ! 

The evening dinner is, therefore, a mere show-din- 
her, or something worse. But it is still more objec 
tionable on the score of taste than on the score of 
health. We find no fault with the elegancies of the 
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table, in plate, crystal, china, and so forth ; but an 
English dinner is not an elegant meal. The guests 
are supposed, by a polite fiction, to have the hunger 
of the whole day to satisfy, and provision is made 
accordingly. Varieties of soup, fish, flesh, fowl, game, 
rich-made dishes, load the board spread for a group 
of well-dressed men and women, known to have al- 
ready dined, and who would affect to shudder at so 
heavy a meal, if it was termed supper. There is a 
grossness in this arrangement which is strangely at 
variance with the real advancement of the age in 
refinement ; but it has likewise a paralyzing effect 
both upcn the freedom and delicacy of social inter- 
course. These show-dinners are too costly to be 
numerous. Even a comparatively wealthy man is 
compelled to look closely to the number of his enter- 
tainments. He scrutinizes the claims of his acquaint- 
ance; he keeps a debtor and creditor account of 
dinners with them ; ard if now and then he invites a 
guest for the sake of his social qualities, he sets him 
down in the bill of cost. This does away with all the 
finer social feelings which it should be the province 
of such meetings to foster and gratify, and adds a 
tone of moral vulgarity to the material vulgarity of 
the repast. 

Is it impossible to bring about a reform in this 
important matter? Difficult, not impossible. Dinner- 
giving is not an integral part of the monarchy, and it 
might, therefore, be touched—if not too rudely— 
without a political revolution. The grand obstacle 
would be the unsettled claims. A has given B a 
show-dinner, and it is the duty of B to return it. 
Invitation for invitation is the law of the e. How, 
then, stands the account? Would it be necessary to 
institute a dinner-insolvency court, where all default- 
ers might take the benefit of the act? We think not. 
No creditor in his senses would refuse a handsome 
composition ; and if it could be shown—as it might 
in the present case—that the composition was in real, 
though not ostensible, value equivalent to the debt, 
hesitation would vanish. Before proceeding to show 
this, we shall present what may be called the com- 
mon-sense statement of the whole case : — 

Mankind in their natural state dine at noon, or at 
least in the middle of the working-day. It is the 
middle meal of the day—the central of three. In our 
artificial system of society, it has been postponed to a 
late hour of the afternoon, so as either to become the 
second of two meals, or, where lunch is taken, the 
third of three. The change is not consistent with 
hygienic principle ; for, if lunch be not taken, the 
interval between breakfast and dinner is too great, 
and in that case hunger tempts to make the meal too 
heavy for the exhausted powers of the stomach ; if, 
on the contrary, lunch be taken, dinner becomes an 
absurdity, as in that case a meal so elaborate and 
heavy is not required, and cannot healthfully be par- 
taken of at so late an hour. Nevertheless, in a plan 
of life which devotes the eight or nine hours after 
breakfast either to business or to out-door amuse- 
ments, it is needless to think of reviving the old 
meridian dinner for any but ladies and other stay-at- 
home people; nor even for them, seeing that they 
must be mainly determined in their arrangements by 
those leading members of the family who have to 
spend that part of the day away from home. 

There is a need for some reform which would at 
once accommodate the busy, and save the multitude 
from the disadvantages of heavy six-nnd-seven-o’clock | 
dinners. This might be effected by arranging for only 
a supper at six or seven o’clock—that is, some lighter 
meal than dinner—leaving every one to take such a 
lunch in the middle of the day as he could find an 
opportunity of eating. Let this supper be the meal 
of family reiinions—the meal of society. Composed 
of a few light tasteful dishes, accompanied by other 
indulgences, according to taste or inclination, and 
followed by coffee, it would be a cheerful and not 
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necessarily unhealthful affair as a meal to which to 
invite friends, being cheaper, it would allow of more 
society being indulged in than is compatible with the 
monstrous presentments of meat and drink which 
constitute the modern company dinner. It would be 
practically a revival of those nice supper-parties 
which our grandfathers indulged in after the hours of 
business, and of the pleasantness of which we have 
such glowing accounts. 

That this is really the common-sense view of the 
question, can hardly be doubted. By bringing the 
cost within reasonable limits, the plan proposed re- 
lieves the entertainment from moral vulgarity ; and 
by avoiding all suggestion of a meeting for the grati- 
fication of mere physical hunger, it relieves it from 
material vulgarity. We have laughed too heartily at 
the dinner of the ancients in ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle,’’ to 
wish to lead back the age to a classic model ; and yet, 
on all subjects connected with*taste, there are some 
things to be learned from that people whose formative 
genius is still the wonder of the world. The meal of 
society among the Greeks consisted of only two courses, 
or, to speak more strictly, of one course and a des- 
sert ; and the first or solid course was in all probabil- 
ity made up of small portions of each kind of food. 
The more vulgar Romans added in all cases a third, 
but occasionally a fourth, fifth, sixth, even a seventh 
course ; and at the fall of the empire, barbarian taste 
uniting with the blasé luxury of Rome, heaped viand 
upon viand, and course upon course, till the satire of 
a later poet became mere common-place :— 

Is this a dinner, this a genial room ? 
No; *tis a temple, and a hecatomb ! 

This extravagance has gradually given way in the 
course of civilization. We have no more meals con- 
sisting of a score of courses ; no more gilded pigs, fish, 
and poultry ; no more soups, each of three or four 
different colors ; but as yet we are only in the midst 
of the transition, and have not got back even to the 
comparative refinement of the Greeks. At the end of 
their first course, the more earthly part of the enter- 
tainment was already over. Then the guests waslied 
their hands ; then they were presented with perfumes 
and garlands of flowers'; and then they drank wine, 
accompanied with the singing of the pean and the 
sound of flutes. Such adjuncts, with us, would for 
the most part be out of place and time ; but some of 
them might be taken metaphorically, and others en- 
tirely changed—such as the libation to the gods—to 
suit a new religious feeling, and a new form of man- 
ners. The modern cena might thus be made to sur- 
pass that of the ancients in refinement and elegance ; 
and it would include, as a matter of course, some of 
the amusements—varying from a song to a philo- 
sophical discussion—which gave the charm to their 
symposia. 

As for the symposium, we shall have nothing to do 
with that vexed subject, further than just to hint—for 
we should be loath to exclude from the benefit of our 
proposed reform a certain numerous and respectable 
class of the community—that in ancient times it had 
no necessary connection with the dinner at all. A 
little wine-and-water was drunk during the dessert— 
never during the first course—and then the meal was 
over. The symposium was literally a drinking-party, 
given, for the sake of convenience, after the dinner- 
party ; but, so far from forming a part of the latter, 
the guests were sometimes different. It was, in fact, 
in this respect, like the evening company we occasion- 
ally find assembled in the drawing-room on getting up 
from our show-dinners. 

But such references to the customs of bygone ages 
are introduced merely to show, that, among the most 
accomplished people of history, the social meal was 
looked upon as a field for the display of taste, not of 
that barbarian magnificence which consists in quantity 
and cost. The coena of the moderns should far excel 
that of the Greeks in elegance, refinement, and sim- 
plicity. We have all history for our teacher ; we have 











A MAN-OF-WAR, OR A MAN OF PEACE. 


a finer system of morals ; we have a purer and holier 
religion ; and a corresponding influence should be felt 
in our social manners. When the object of the feast 
is no longer the satisfaction of mere physical hunger, 
it should be something intended to minister to the 
appetites of the mind. When the dinner is no longer 
the chief thing, some trouble will doubtless be taken 
with the assortment of the company. Simultaneously 
with the business of eating and drinking, we shall 
have anecdote, jest, song, music, smiles, and laughter, 
to make us forget the business or troubles of the day ; 
and, in the morning, instead of arranging our debtor 
and creditor account of invitations, we shall throw in 
the evening’s gratification to strike the balance, and 
then make haste to begin a new score. 





A MAN-OF-WAR, OR A MAN OF PEACE. 


Ir will probably be remembered that, a few years 
ago, a great excitement was caused by the discovery 
of vast deposits of guano upon the island of Ichaboe, 
situated on the west coast of Africa. The remarkable 
fertilizing qualities of guano gave it great value as an 
article of commerce, and a large number of vessels 
were despatched from various ports to take in cargoes 
at the island. It was computed that at one time not 
less than 500 vessels were lying off Ichaboe, and, as 
there was no settled authority to regulate the trade 
of the place, a scene of indescribable confusion and 
tumult soon presented itself. The crews of several 
of the ships having established themselves upon the 
table-land at the top of the island, (the island being 
little more than a huge rock, rising with almost per- 
pendicular cliffs from the ocean,) a dispute arose 
between them and their captains, which soon proceeded 
to open mutiny on the part of the men. The only 
access to their position being by long ladders, the men 
set their masters at defiance, and held possession of 
their stronghold, which was inaccessible, except by 
permission of the mutineers. The captains despatched 
a vessel to the Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose of 
laying a complaint before the governor, and soliciting 
his aid. The governor was about to despatch a man- 
of-war—the only remedy that is generally thought of 
in such cases—when a good, devoted man, a mission- 
ary at Cape Town, named Bertram, hearing of the 
affair, represented to the governor his earnest desire 
to spare the effusion of blood, and his conviction that, 
if he were allowed to proceed to the island, he could 
bring the quarrel to an amicable settlement. Mr. 
Bertram obtained the consent of the authorities, and 
the order for the sailing of the man-of-war was sus- 
pended. He proceeded to Ichaboe, and, being rowed 
ashore, began to ascend one of the lofty ladders. 
Two seamen, well armed, who had guard above, 
shouted to know who he was and what he wanted. 
‘*A friend, who wants to speak to you,’’ was the 
reply. The guards, seeing a single man, unarmed, 
climbing fearlessly towards them, permitted him to 
ascend. He called the men round him, spoke kindly 
but faithfully to them, heard their complaints, and 
undertook to negotiate for them. He did this with so 
much tact and judgment, that a reconciliation was 
soon effected, and harmony restored between the cap- 
tains and their crews, Mr. Bertram remained ten 
days with the men on the summit of the island, 
employing the time to the best advantage in preach- 
ing and teaching amongst them. It was only on the 
plea of urgent duty that the men would permit him to 
leave them. They clustered round him, as he was 
about to descend from amongst them for the last time ; 
each was eager to wring him by the hand, and tears 
rolled down many a weather-beaten cheek as he bade 
them a last adieu. ‘‘ God bless you, sir !’’ they ex- 
claimed ; ‘* you have been our true friend ; would 
that you could stay amongst us, for we feel that you 
have done us good.’’ It will be well for nations when 
they have more faith in the power of a man of peace, 
— in that of a man-of-war.— Bond of Brother- 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


The Garland. By the Hon. Horace Watpote. 
1761, MS. 


Our readers may recollect that at the close of 
our number for October, 1844 (Q. R., vol. Ixxiv., 
p- 416), we extracted from Horace Walpole’s 
Autobiography, printed with the last batch of his 
Letters to Mann, the following passage : 


1761, July 16th.— Wrote the GARLAND, a poem on 
the King, and sent it to Lady Bute, but not in my 
own hand, nor with my name, nor did ever own it.— 
(Vol. iv., p. 849.) 


Upon this we observed— 


We know nothing of this piece, and should be glad 
tf it were recovered. If, as may be presumed, it was 
a panegyric, it would afford a curious contrast with 
Walpole’s subsequent rancor against George III. 
and Lord Bute. We really have a curiosity to com- 
pare the Memoirs of George III. in 1766* with the 
GaR.anp of 1761. 


This piece—which, since the publication of the 
Memoirs, has become of historical importance—we 
are now enabled to lay before our readers. 

It turns out that, to avoid transmitting it in his 
own hand, he intrusted it to Mr. Bedford, his con- 
fidential deputy in the Exchequer, to be copied. 
The copy, no doubt, was sent to Lady Bute, the 
wife of ‘‘ the Favorite,”’ while the original remained 
among Mr. Bedford’s papers, where it has been 
recently found, and obligingly communicated to us 
by Mrs. Bedford, of Upper Seymour Street, the 
widow of the grandson of Walpole’s deputy. 


H. Walpole to Mr. Bedford. 
Strawb., Sunday. 


Dear Srr—I will beg you to copy the following 
lines for me, and bring or send them, whichever is 
most convenient to you, to my house in Arlington 
Street, on Tuesday morning. Pray don’t mention 
them to anybody. Yours, &c. H. W. 


THE GARLAND. 


In private life, where virtues safely bloom, 
What flowers diffuse their favorite perfume ? 


Devotion first the Garland’s front commands, 
Like some fair lily borne by angel hands. 

Next, Filial Love submissive warmth displays, 
Like heliotropes, that court their parent rays. 
Friendship, that yields its fragrance but to those 
That near approach it, like the tender rose. 

As royal amaranths, unchanging Truth ; 

And violet-like, the bashful blush of Youth. 
Chaste Purity, by no loose heat misled, 

Like virgin snowdrops in a winter bed. 

Prudence, the sensitive, whose leaves remove 
When hands too curious would their texture prove. 
Bounty, full-flushed at once with fruit and flower, 
As citrons give and promise ev’ry hour. 

Soft Pity last, whose dews promiscuous fall, 

Like lavish eglantines, refreshing all. 


How blest a cottage where such virtues dwell ! 
To Heaven ascends the salutary smell. 

But should such virtues round imperial state 
Their cordial gales in balmy clouds dilate, 
Nations a long-lost Paradise would own, 

And Happiness reclaim her proper throne. 


“Walpole tells us that he began to write them in 1766, 
but the narrative begins with the reign, and is thus con- 
temporaneous with the “‘ Garland.” 





Hate, Discord, War, and each foul ill would cease, 
And laurelled Conquest only lead to peace. 


*« Ah, vain idea !’’ cries the servile bard, 

Who lies for hire, and flatters for reward : 

** Such I have sung of—such have never seen— 
My kings were visions, and a dream my queen. 
Point out the charming phantom ’’—Onk there is ; 
Unnamed, the world will own the GarLanp His ; 
Truth so exactly wove the wreath for One, 

It must become His honest brow—or none. 


This would be a very fulsome compliment even 
if addressed to a queen ; but such a wreath of flow- 
ers for the brow of a king, whom Walpole was, 
about the same time, libelling in secret, seems to 
us even more discreditable to the writer’s morals 
than the bad taste and awkward verses are to his 
literary character. We kn.-w not how any 

servile bard, 
Who lies for hire and flatters for reward, 
could do worse—especially as we have no doubt 
that this was another of Walpole’s devices to facil- 
itate his comfortable arrangement of his sinecures— 
on the failure of which he dropped the Garland 
and took to libelling. It is to be noted that there 
is not one of the virtues so fragrantly displayed 
which did not become in the contemporaneous 
‘* Memoirs”’ a special subject of Walpole’s ridicule 
or rancor; witness the filial duty to the Princess 
Dowager—the friendship for Lord Bute—the truth 
—the purity—the prudence—the bounty—the pity— 
all either sneered at or denied at about the very 
date when the Garland was composed. 

This is sufficiently curious ; but still more so, 
we think, it is that a man of Walpole’s taste and 
reading should have fallen into the same identical 
strain of adulation that Swift in his Rhapsody on 
Poetry anticipates as what might be expected from 
a rhyming sycophant : 


A prince the moment he is crowned 
Inherits all the virtues round. 
Then, poet, if you mean to thrive, 
Employ your muse on kings alive ; 
With prudence gathering up a cluster 
Of all the virtues you can muster, 
Which, formed into a GARLAND sweet, 
Lay humbly at your monarch’s feet ; 
Who, as the odors reach his throne, 
Will smile and think them all his own. 
Scott’s Swift, vol. xiv., p. 315. 


Our literature, we believe, cannot affurd another 
equally remarkable instance of an author’s gravely 
fulfilling the derisory advice of a satirist. No 
wonder that Walpole ‘‘ never did own it ;”’ but it 
is fortunate for the interest of historical truth, 
which he has so often and so seriously discolored, 
that this crowning specimen of his insincerity 
should be at last discovered. It affotds the best 
possible corroboration of all that argumentative 
criticism had already suggested against the trust- 
worthiness of the Memoirs wherever his own pri- 
vate interests or personal partialities happened to 
come into play. 





UnpersTanpinG.—To know our duty, our destiny, 
and the means of promoting our best interest ; to be 
capable of exercising just judgment in all the cases 
that come under our cognizance ; to form correct 
opinions regarding ourselves and others, and to act 
agreeably in all circumstances to the precepts of 
divine inspiration, is an unequivocal evidence of a . 
good understanding. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


A CELEBRATED FRENCH CLOCKMAKER. 


Tue superiority of French clocks and watches has 
heen achieved only by the laborious efforts of many 
ingenious artisans. Of one of these, to whom France 
owes no little of its celebrity in this branch of art, we 
propose to speak. Bréguet was the name of this 
remarkable individual. He was a native of Neu- 
chatel, in Switzerland, and thence he was removed, 
while young, to Versailles, for the purpose of learning 
his business as a horologist. His parents being poor, 
he found it necessary to rely on his own energy for 
advancement in life. 

At Versailles he served a reguiar apprenticeship, 
during which his diligence in improving himself was 
almost beyond example. He became greatly attached 
to his profession ; and soon, by studious perseverance, 
his talents were developed by real knowledge. At 
length the term of apprenticeship expired, and as the 
master was expressing to the pupil the satisfaction 
which his good conduct and diligence had given him, 
he was struck with astonishment when he replied : 
** Master, I have a favor to ask of you. I feel that I 
have not always as I ought employed my time, which 
was to have indemnified you for the cares and lessons 
you have spent on me. I beg of you, then, to permit 
me to continue with you three months longer without 
salary.’? This request confirmed the attachment of 
the master to his pupil. But scarcely was the ap- 
prenticeship of the latter over, when he lost his mother 
and his step-father, and found himself alone in the 
world with an elder sister—being thus left to provide, 
by his own industry, for the maintenance of two per- 
sons. Nevertheless, he ardently desired to complete 
his necessary studies, for he felt that the knowledge 
of mathematics was absolutely indispensable to his 
attaining perfection in his art. This determined pur- 
pose conquered every obstacle. Not only did he labor 
perseveringly for his sister and himself, but also found 
means to attend regularly a course of public lectures 
which the Abbe Marie was then giving at the College 
Mazarin. The professor, having remarked the un- 
wearied assiduity of the young clockmaker, made a 
friend of him, and delighted in considering him as 
his beloved pupil. This friendship, founded on the 
) truest esteem and the most affectionate gratitude, con- 
tributed wondrously to the progress of the student. 

The great metamorphosis which was effected so sud- 
deny in the young clockmaker was very remarkable. 
There is something very encouraging in his example, 

, affording as it does a proof of the power of the man 
/who arms himself with a determined purpose. At 
first,.the struggle with difficulties sxppears hard, 
painful, almost impossible ; but only let there be a 
little perseverance, the obstacles vanish one after the 
_ other, the.way is made plain ; instead of the thorns 
which seem to choke it, verdant laurels suddenly 
spring up, ‘the reward of constant and unwearied 
‘labor. Thus it was with our studious apprentice. 
His ideas soon expand; his work acquires more 
recision ; a new and a more extended horizon opens 
fore him. From a skilful workman, it is not long 
before he becomes an accomplished artist. Yet a few 
years, and the name of Bréguet is celebrated. 
At the epoch of-the first troubles of the Revolution 
. of 1789, Bréguet had already founded the establish- 
ment which. has since produced so many master-pieces 
of mechanism. The most honorable, the most flatter- 
ing reputation was hie. One anecdote will serve to 
prove the high repute in which he was held, even out 
of France. . One day.a. watch, to the construction of 
which he had given his.whole attention, happened to 
fall into the hands of Arnold, the -elebrated English 
watchmaker. He examined it with interest, and 








CELEBRATED FRENCH CLOCKMAKER. 


surveyed with admiration the simplicity of its mechan- 
ism, the perfection of its workmanship. He could 
scarcely be persuaded that a specimen thus executed 
could be the work of French industry. Yielding to 
the love of his art, he immediately set out for Paris, 
without any other object than simply to become 
acquainted with the French artist. On arriving in 
Paris, he went immediately to see Bréguet, and soon 
these two men were acquainted with each other. They 
seem, indeed, to have formed a mutual frieudship. 
In order that Bréguet might give Arnold the highest 
token of his esteem and affection, he requested him to 
take his son with him to be taught his profession, and 
this was acceded to. 

The Revolution destroyed the first establishment of 
Bréguet, and finally forced the great artist to seek an 
asylum on a foreign shore. There generous assistance 
enabled him, with his son, to continue his ingenious 
experiments in his art. At length, having returned 
to Paris after two years’ absence, he opened a new 
establishment, which continued to flourish till 1823, 
when France lost this man, the pride and boast of its 
industrial class, Bréguet was member of the Insti- 
tute, was clockmaker to the navy, and member of the 
Bureau of Longitude. He was indeed the most cele- 
brated clockmaker of the age; he had brought to 
perfection every branch of his art. Nothing could 
surpass the delicacy and ingenuity of his free escape- 
ment with a maintaining power. To him we owe 
another escapement, called ‘‘ natural,’’ in which there 
is no spring, and oil is not needed ; but another, and 
still more perfect one, is the double escapement, where 
the precision of the contacts renders the use of oil 
equally unnecessary, and in which the waste of power 
in the pendulum is repaired at each vibration. 

The sea-watches or chronometers of Bréguet are 
famous throughout the world. It is well known that 
these watches are every moment subject to change of 
position, from the rolling and pitching of the vessel. 
Bréguet conceived the bold thought of enclosing the 
whole mechanism of the escapement and the spring in 
a circular envelope, making a complete revolution 
every two minutes. The inequality of position is 
thus, as it were, equalized on that short lapse of time ; 
the mechanism itself producing compensation, whether 
the chronometer is subjected to any continuous move- 
ment, or kept steady in an inclined or upright position. 
Bréguet did still more ; he found means to preserve 
the regularity of his chronometers even in case of 
their getting any sudden shock or fall, and this he did 
by the parachute. Sir Thomas Brisbane put one of 
them to the proof, carrying it about with him on 
horseback, and on long journeys and voyages ; in six- 
teen months, the greatest daily loss was only a second 
and a half—that is, the 57,600th part of a daily revo- 
lution. 

Such is the encouraging example of Bréguet, who 
was at first only a workman. And to this he owes 
his being the best judge of good workmen, as he was 
the best friend to them. He sought out such every- 
where, even in other countries; gave them the 
instruction of a master of the art ; and treated them 
with the kindness of a father. They were indebted to 
him for their prosperity, and he owed to them the 
increase of fortune and of fame. He well understood 
the advantages of a judicious division of labor, accord- 
ing to the several capabilities of artisans. By this 
means he was able to meet the demand for pieces of 
his workmanship, not less remarkabie for elegance 
and beauty than for extreme accuracy. It may 
indeed be said, that Bréguet’s efforts gave a character 
to French horology that it has never lost. So much 
may one man do in his day and generation to give an 
impetus to an important branch of national industry. 























DANIEL WEBSTER. 


From the New York Times, 17th April. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Tue young men who have never yet christened 
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his power. There seems always behind unmeas- 
ured capability. 'The- plummet never touches the 
depths of his mind. They are beyond soundings. 
In his mightiest efforts, the hearer feels that if the 


the elective franchise, and whose first opportunity | occasion were however greater, there is a latent 
for its exercise, under the law, will arrive at the |capacity in the orator to meet it; that, if need 
next election, have called a meeting for next Mon- | should be, he could rise still higher, and pour out 
day evening, to present, as their candidate for |his resistless argument in compacted sentences of 


president, the man whose name precedes this arti- 
cle. Itis quite natural that Mr. Webster should 
enlist the enthusiasm of yunth, as well as bind, in 
captivating chains, the judgment of manhood and 
age. The young, fresh from colleges, academies 
or schools, have been accustomed to declaim his 
sonorous and freighted sentences. His speeches 
have been an element in their education, and his 
wisdom has informed their own. Youth, too, more 
than age, glories in the great men of the country. 
Less accustomed to travel in the cart-ruts of party, 
it, with noble generosity, seeks out the highest 
models, and bends respectfully before the most 
splendid endowments. Such gifted men are the 
inspiration of the young. 

There is probably no name, since those of Wash- 
ington and Franklin, more ineffaceably interwrought 
into the history of our country, than that of Daniel 
Webster. However men may differ from him on 
particular questions—on tariffs or currency, on 
banks or revenues—all men agree that no one has 
lifted the reputation of the country so high, for 
great thoughts and classic eloquence. He has 
brought to the service of the country the most 
stupendous intellect it has ever produced. And 
when the time comes—which we hope may yet be 
distant—for the termination of his earthly career, 
we believe it will be granted by foes, as well as 
claimed by friends, that the very strongest and 
greatest man of the age will have departed from 
the world. His name will be a tower of strength, 
to which every American will point with a just 
pride, in argument for American intellect. When 
political animosity shal] have died away, and rust 
gathered on the sword of party vindictiveness, we 
believe that all Americans, north and south, east 
and west, young and old, whigs and democrats, or 
of whatever faith or creed, will agree in installing 
Webster in the very highest intellectual seat of 
America. 

For real, mental muscle, we think Mr. Webster 
must be regarded as the greatest living man. Many 
may transcend him in particular departments ; none, 
we think, can equal him in all. Humboldt may 
grasp a more minute and extensive geographical or 
scientific knowledge—Wellington, or Scott, excel 
him in military ski]l—Kossuth in versatility—Clay 
in impassioned and spontaneous declamation—and 
Calhoun, when living, may have wielded a keener 
metaphysical scimitar ; and so, perhaps, we might 
run through the catalogue of the most illustrious 
men of the age ; but in a scale of mental measure- 
ment, where the intellect stands up in full, per- 
fect, proportioned, and developed stature, Webster 
towers above any other man who now treads the 
globe. 

It has been the good fortune of Mr. Webster, 
more than of most statesmen, to record the evi- 
dence of his transcendent powers. His speeches, 
in their ponderous massiveness, are of the classics 
of the Janguage. As such they will ever remain. 
They are as durable as the constitution—as the 
country—as the language. They are immortal. 

In hearing Webster, we are impressed with the 
conviction that he is not aroused to the fulness of 





yet greater power. The colossal grandeur and 


supremacy of the great harmonious mind of Web- 


ster are bodied forth in a head of unequalled fulness 
and preponderance. It is a battery of thouoght—the 
symmetry of whose external proportions makes it a 
model] of the finest and most intellectual of the 
Caucasian race. Thorwaldsen, the Swedish sculp- 
tor, after passing in review the heads of the most 
eminent mén in Europe, and the long list of an- 
tiques, as he approached the marble semblance of 
Webster, instinctively bending before it, pronounced 
it the grandest specimen he had ever seen. Na- 
ture has inscribed greatness upon him in her most 
imposing characters. His erect and brawny form, 
his clarion voice, his large and lustrous eyes, and 
massive, overhanging brain, proclaim him one on 
whom 

Every God did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a men. 


It is extraordinary that Webster should have 
maintained his health and ability to think, speak, 
and work, amidst such protracted and gigantic 
labors. Seventy-two years weigh heavily upon 
even those of the hardiest of our race, who are per- 
mitted to reach that period, and whose Jabors may 
be most favorable to health and longevity. But 
when we reflect how much Mr. Webster has ac- 
complished—a professional study and practice of 
itself sufficient to break down a sturdy constitution 
—six volumes of the ablest speeches that ever 
glanced from human tongue—a life of official toil, 
as legislator and secretary of state—the excite- 
ment of personal homage such as has been rarely 
tendered to mortal—the vast concerns of his own 
private business—and the constant excogitation, the 
working of that mind, which, in its wear and tear, 
requires machinery of superiur texture and power ; 
we are amazed, that even’ his iron frame has 
not long since surrendered to these crushing labors. 
Nevertheless, we see him at this day, with a mind 
as unclouded and vigorous as ever, delivering the 
most splendid arguments before courts and juries— 
speeches and classical addresses as occasions occur 
—conducting a most extensive private correspond- 
ence, and, amidst these and other labors, carrying 
on the correspondence and business of the federal 
government, and triumphantly grappling with all 
the great national questions that arise. 

And yet it by no means follows that Mr. Webster 
will ever attain the presidential office. The title 
to the throne of England, descending by inheritance, 
and not by national choice, is as likely to fall upon 
the greatest men of the nation, as the presidential 
office, conferred by the election of the people, is to 
seek out the very ablest sons of the republic. Po- 
litical machinery is so constructed, that it points to 
availability rather than eminence. Factions are to 
be reconciled, feuds and differences compromised— 
the interests of different sections of the country 
consulted—particular questions, for the time, espe— 
cially considered—indeed, a thousand elements. 
enter into the selection of the candidate of a party,. 
in which the real ability of the nominee is the least: 
important item—which make greatness succumb to_ 
probable popularity—which, indeed, often make- 
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greatness the most fatal enemy to its own success. 
These are reasons, or among the reasons, why 
Clay, Calhoun and Webster have not been borne in 
triumph into the presidential chair, but have been 
obliged to ee precedence to mediocrity, in the 
persons of Tyler and Polk. Pity, we think, that 
party strife should run quite so high. Pity that 
the people should not, sometime, in their generosity, 
stride over the lines of party demarcation, and testify 
their appreciation of personal worth, talent and ex- 
perience, by unanimously calling to the head of the 
government their most gifted brethren. But pri- 
mary meetings, committee rooms, and caucuses will 
be likely yet to control the offices of the country ; 
and it will only happen that our greatest men will 
stand an equal chance for its highest honors, when 
a fortunate combination of circumstances shall 
chance to invest them with supposed availability. 
Whether the whig party ‘shall conclude that such 
combination now exists in the case of Mr. Webster, 
the national convention will soon determine. 

If it be the purpose of the American people to 
erown the official labors of the subject of this notice, 
and testify their admiration of his great faculties, 
by conferring the highest office in their gift, the 
tribute should not be Jong delayed. At this time, 
two of the brightest lights in the political history 
of our country are beginning to cast those length- 
ened shadows which accompany declining rays. 
Both Clay and Webster have reached a full matu- 
rity of days, rich in the harvest time of life, with 
three score years and ten more than realized, their 
golden prime and glorious old age. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 8th April. 
PRINCE SCHWARZENBERG. 


Tue sudden death of Prince Felix Schwarzen- 
berg has removed from the European stage one of 
those men whose personal qualities and influence 
have had the greatest effect on the political combi- 
nations of the Continent since the revolution of 
1848. Whilst Count Brandenburg, the Prussian 
minister of reaction, was still hesitating —whilst 
Louis Napoleon was abjectly courting in turn the 
assembly, the army, and the populace—the first 
minister of Austria became the chief of the counter- 
revolution. If any credit is due to those who either 
violated their own engagements or recommended 
their respective sovereigns to repudiate compacts 
made in the hour of need, high praise must be 
awarded to Prince Schwarzenberg. And those 
who conceive flagrant political profligacy to be a 
less evil than any concession to, or compromise with, 
liberalism, will not fail to regret in the departed 
statesman a determined champion of authority, and 
an avowed enemy to all popular institutions, The 
Jast months of his administration were devoted to 
the reéstablishment of the despotism which had 
preceded the revolution—as if it were the highest 
aim of statesmanship to give force and vitality to 
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Italy ; he humbled Prussia as none but Napoleon 
had ever humbled her ; he took military possession 
of the legations of Bologna, as well] as of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany ; whilst he put an end to the 
war in Schleswig-Holstein without drawing the 
sword. At one and the same moment, Austrian 
soldiers were quartered in Florence and in Ham- 
burg ; and all these gigantic military demonstrations 
took place at a period when it was believed that 
the imperial resuurces had been completely ex- 
hausted by the campaigns of Italy and Hungary, 
and that the whole force of the army was needed to 
restrain the disaffected population of the recon- 
quered provinces. When, to all appearance, the 
influence of Austria in Germany was completely 
undermined, he succeeded in restoring the prestige 
of the empire, and in securing the lead in the 
affairs of the confederation. By skilful diplomacy 
and well-timed demonstrations, he was successful 
in recovering all that had been Jost by the revolu- 
tion. Atthe present moment Austria is unques- 
tionably more powerful in Germany than when the 
resources of the empire were wielded by the hand 
of Metternich ; and whilst the revolution is al- 
together crushed in the Italian provinces, the minor 
princes of the peninsula are more than ever under 
the dominion of Vienna. It cannot be doubted 
that these were extraordinary succ especially 
when we consider the very great difficulties in the 
face of which they were obtained. Though we 
admit that every possible error had been committed 
by the opponents of Austria—that the national 
cause had been ruined in Italy by the republican 
party, and in Germany by the King of Prussia— 
still all this would not be sufficient to account for 
the marvellous reconstruction of the imperial power. 
For Austria did not enter the field with any moral 
advantage on her side. The acceptance of Russian 
aid was enough to discredit her with Western Eu- 
rope, and, with the exception of her triumph over 
an immensely inferior enemy in Italy, she had no 
military successes tu boast of. The Hungarian cam- 
paigns under Windischgraetz and Welden were a 
series of disasters; nor could any government 
derive credit from such victories as those of Hay- 
nau, which were obtained by aid of Russian codpera- 
tion, and followed up with the most vindictive 
severity. Yet, in spite of these disadvantages, 
the court of Vienna emerged from the difficulties 
which surrounded it, and, within a year after the 
termination of the Hungarian war, Prince Schwar- 
zenberg dictated terms to the princes of Germany. 

It cannot be denied that, in negotiating the treaty 
of Bregenz, as well as in his subsequent proceed- 
ings, he showed great adroitness in seizing his op- 
portunities. In a period of wild enthusiasm or 
panic, his adversaries had repudiated existing trea- 
ties, and they had from time to time proposed 
various expedients for the reform of the federal 
constitution. Austria, like the rest of the states 











of the confederation, had consented to the abolition 
of the Diet ; but when the force of the revolutionary 


the system under which Metternich misgoverned! movement was broken, Prince Schwarzenberg in- 


the empire for thirty years. 


be reckoned a great man. 
not extend over four complete years, he succeeded 
in rescuing his country from the degradation into 
which it had fallen. With every province in re- 
bellion, and with a bankrupt exchequer, he con- 
trived—although compelled, against his will, to 
accept the intervention of a haughty ally—to regain 
for Austria its former rank both in Germany and in 


| sisted upon the restoration of the ancient constitu- 
Still, in Austria at least, Schwarzenberg must| tion. 


Mutual jealousy had disunited the German 


Though his career did| courts, and, with the exception of Prussia, most of 


| them preferred a return to the former system to the 
doubtful results of a new arrangement. Of these 
feelings the late minister was not slow to avail 
himself. He enlisted Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Saxony against Prussia, whilst he prevailed upon 
Hanover to remain neutral. The Prussian govern- 
ment yielded, and wisely ; for the court of Berlin 
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had no foreign allies, and its miserable double-deal- 
ing had entirely discredited it in Germany. The 
empire won the day, and merely soothed the pride 
of its fallen adversaries by the solemn trifling of the 
Dresden conferences, where Prince Schwarzenberg 
was the victorious hero, receiving the adulation of 
the decorated diplomatists of the German courts. 
His real object had been gained—the Diet was re- 
stored, and Austria was reinstated in the presi- 
dency. Such a result certainly indicates that its 
ee author was nocommon man. The prince 
1as been charged with being arrogant and over- 
bearing ; it is said that he played the bully and the 
braggart; and we have ourselves had evidence of 
the intemperate manner in which he could express 
himself when negotiating with foreign powers. 
But it is impossible to explain his undeniable suc- 
cess, except by referring it to his great quickness 
in perceiving the faults of his opponents, and to his 
perseverance in carrying out his own views. 

His internal administration was far from being 
equally successful. His predecessors had been 
weak and vacillating, but they had attempted to 
carry on the government in accordance with the 
new constitution. In the latter respect the prince 
professed an intention to follow their example. 
Among his colleagues were several men of enlight- 
ened views; and, in conjunction with Stadion, 
Kraus, and Bach, he issued the imperial charter of 
March. He avowed a desire to introduce constitu- 
tional government, whilst preserving the central 
administration, and with it the supremacy of the 
German race and civilization in the empire. These 
professions, however, were gradually abandoned— 
at last the charter was formally withdrawn—and, 
with the exception of the emancipation of the peas- 
ants, nothing that was won by the revolution now 
survives. ‘I'he principle of the present internal 
administration of the empire is one of pure despot- 
ism, applied in the more tranquil provinces by an 
organized bureaucracy, but in Hungary and Lom- 
bardy by courts-martial. It is the system of Met- 
ternich in the hands of soldiers. It remains to be 
seen whether anything better than the tranquillity 
which naturally follows exhaustion will be pro- 
duced by the domestic policy of Prince Schwarzen- 
berg. 

It may, perhaps, seem premature to pass a judg- 
ment upon one who has so recently been taken 
away. Yet, whatever may be said for his bravery 
in the field and his skill in diplomacy, we are un- 
able to detect in his character any of the heroic 
qualities which preserve for generations the name 
of astatesman. If the bitter cynicism of Jaques 
were true—if all the world were a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players—we might think 
better of the departed minister. He did not play 
his part badly in the great European drama. But 
mere success—and that of a kind so transitory—is 
not sufficient to call forth the eulogies of contempo- 
raries; whilst, on the other hand, his conduct with 
regard to the Austrian constitution is a lasting 
stain on his memory. ‘The best that can be said of 
him is, that in a crisis of great danger he restored 
strength to the paralyzed energies of the empire ; 
but neither in his German nor in his Austrian 
policy did he achieve anything by which his name 
will be preserved to future ages. 


From the Examiner, 10th April. 


Tue kind of death by which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to summon from this world the Prime Min- 
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ister of Austria, in what may be considered for a 
statesman the flower of his age, (he was but fifty- 
two or three,) does not surprise us, however awful 
and sad the visitation. Prince Schwarzenberg ap- 
pears to have been, from the beginning to the end 
of his administration, in one prolonged and tower- 
ing passion. Rendered furious bythe events of 
1848, he seems never to have been able to reconcile 
himself even to what was inevitable, or to what 
might have been left, or made, beneficial in them. 
To him that popular outburst was a profanation, an 
insult to God and to man. To destroy it and its 
instruments by the sword, to pass the searing-iron 
of red-hot vengeance over its events, and all that 
appertained to or recalled them—this was the pre- 
vailing sentiment of Schwarzenberg’s breast. is 
policy was in fact a passion. There was neither 
reasoning nor calculation in it. It bore him u 
and on, even to a reckless sacrifice of the honor o 
his sovereign and the good faith of his country, in 
the hope and with the determination of crushing 
Hungary into the dust, its liberties, and its consti- 
tution. When treachery, notwithstanding, was 
found to have failed, Prince Schwarzenberg did 
not shrink from what to statesmen of his school 
must have been a greater sacrifice. He did not 
hesitate tu place Austria and its prince at the feet 
of Russia, and thus become beholden for their very 
existence to a foreigner, a rival, and a foe, rather 
than he would conciliate or make a compromise 
with those whom he abhorred as rebels. He hated 
insurrection, in short, as the Pope detests heresy. 
There was fanaticism in his execration of it. He 
succeeded for the time in overbearing Hungary by 
the weight of Russian artillery ; and when faith in 
Russian generosity and honor induced the Hunga- 
rian generals to surrender after the treachery of 
Gorgey, Schwarzenberg’s fanatic hate was not to 
be satisfied with less than their blood. The same 
spirit led him to insist on the execution of Louis 
Batthyani ; and when the semi-suicide of that 
noble victim had superseded the office of execu- 
tioner, the greed of Austrian vengeance felt as 
mortified as at the loss of a battle, nor could any- 
thing satisfy it short of the cruel ceremony of ex- 
ecution performed on an almost inanimate corpse. 

Yet the statesman who gave such high orders 
had lived in the polite circles of Western capitals, 
and had mingled in the highest society of London, 
of the dissipation of which it would seem that a 
man may drink without imbibing any sense of 
either honor or humanity. We have read of 
savages kidnapped as it were into educated habits, 
and for a time accustomed and reconciled to the 
circles of civilized life, who, accidentally brought 
back once more within sight of their native woods, 
have rushed to them, throwing off their garments, 
and re-seizing the tomahawk with the habits and 
attributes of the barbarian. So seemed it to have 
been with Schwarzenberg. All dandy as he was 
with us, he no sooner found himself in the old 
clime of despotism and serfdom than he resumed 
the cruel barbarism, the malignant passions, and 
that contempt for human liberty and progress which 
unfortunately prevails where the Slavic race 
begins. 

Schwarzenberg had a rival in the councils of 
Austria, a most able and liberal man, Count Sta- 
dion, who strenuously maintained that to terminate 
the revolution by a restoration of the old system, or 
by a negation of all constitutional rights, would in-_ 
evitably entail the future destruction of Austria. 
Unfortunately, Count Stadion’s brain gave way 
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under the excitement and anxieties of the epoch ; 
and Schwarzenberg was left uncontrolled to accom- 
plish not merely a restoration of the old system of 
despotism, but the establishment of a despotism ten 
times more concentrated, more absolute, and more 
intolerant. 

The provincial rights and liberties which for- 
merly existed he has completely abrogated. The 
constitutional and parliamentary privileges, to- 
gether with the fiscal exemptions of Hungary, he 
has mowed down with the scythe. Yet this all- 
powerful minister has been unable hitherto to put 
anything in the place of that which he has 
destroyed. An imperial magistracy he has not 
been able to establish, and the destruction of the 
fiscal independence of Hungary has not the better 
enabled him to get a revenue from the Hungarians. 
The Austrian exchequer is far more empty at this | 
moment than when Austria had far less power over 
the pockets and revenues of its subject provinces. 

Prince Schwarzenberg knew but two sources of 
authority, the army and the church. The latter it 
had long been the policy of Austrian princes to 
keep in due subordination. But Prince Schwar- 
zenberg no sooner obtained full sway, than he 
reversed the hereditary principles of the House of 
Austria in this respect, giving up the educational 
institutions to the Jesuits, and placing the censor- 
ship and the academies completely in the hands of 
the church. Charles the Tenth of France laid 
down as a maxim of state that no one should have 
place, or keep it, in his reign, who did not go to 
confession. That the same would at last have 
been the rule throughout Austria, had Schwarzen- 
berg survived, there is little doubt. 

he policy of the Austrian statesman, then, can- 
not be denied the merit of extreme simplicity. It 
was in all things coercive—in matters of con- 
science, in matters of provincial right, in matters 
of administration ; and this coercion, being the sole 
argument he deigned to employ at home, consti- 
tuted also the entire gist and spirit of his diplo- 
macy. His mode of conduct with regard to 
Prussia was precisely the same as that with regard 
to Hungary. In the same spirit he pointed out the 
one, or the other, to the czar, as guilty of liberal- 
ism. For Schwarzenberg and Nicholas had agreed 
most fully in this—that they could recognize no dif- 
ference between constitutionalism and democracy. 
The one was to both of them as heinous as the 





other, the former more so indeed, as buta disguised 
and hypocritical democracy. Nor was peered 
less ready to back Austria with his legions against 
the Prussians than against the Hungarians. The | 
Prussians, however, unlike the Hungarians, thought | 
discretion the better part of valor ; and it must be | 
confessed, though an open rupture was avoided, | 
that Schwarzenberg certainly compelled the old | 
enemy of the House of Austria to ‘ eat dirt.’’ | 
Of course the Austrian monarch and minister | 
would have preferred a campaign and a conquest; 
but Manteuffel’s suppleness balked them of that | 
gratification; and the manner in which the Prus- | 
sian has more lately out-manceuvred them in the 

| 





matter of the conferences on trade, we have made 
the subject of a separate article. 

Schwarzenberg’s greatness (littleness some | 
would call it) was that of a foe. He was a good | 
hater. He was a powerful instrument to crush. 
But he knew not how to consolidate, to establish, 
or to strengthen. He destroyed every institution 
that the revolution had spared; and he neither 
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establish others. Ifhe could have hanged Kossuth, 
himself turned Lord Palmerston out of office, and 
put his feet on the neck of the King of Prussia, 
Schwarzenberg would have died more contented 
than hehas done. He appeared to have none save 
personal aims, and those rather of vengeance than 
of ambition. 

As a statesman Schwarzenberg, we believe, had 
no party and no friend. He disliked the old aris- 
tocracy, and the old functionaries, not less than the 
new placemen whom the revolution had turned up. 
But he played one against the other, and tried. to 
keep in the Bachs and the Brucks against the in- 
fluence of the court. It was thought that the old 
aristocratic party, favored by the court, would, as 
soon as it was able to rally under Metternich’s 
direction, have undermined and succeeded Schwar- 
zenberg. ‘There was neither time vor need, how- 
ever, for the maturing of such a plot, apoplexy 
having carried off the prime minister in the appar- 
ently full enjoyment of imperial favor and military 
power. 





KOSSUTH IN BOSTON. 


[We cannot give much of the history of this visit, but 
are unwilling to lose an opportunity of recording the beau- 
tiful and forcible address of the Governor of Massachusetts, 
delivered on the 27th of April, in front of the State House.] 


GOVERNOR BOUTWELLS ADDRESS. 


Governor Kossutru,—As the voice of the Legis- 
lature and the people of Massachusetts, I weleome 
you to its capitol to-day. Your presenee brings 
before us our own past—bitter in its experience, 
but glorious in its history. We once had apostles 
of liberty, on whose heads a price was set, who were 
hunted by tyranny from their homes, and threatened 
with expulsion from civilized life. That day of 
oppression and anxiety with us’ is ended. It in- 
troduced a contest fur human rights, whose results 
on this Continent you have seen in the extent, char- 
acter, and power of the American Republic. 

The people of Massachusetts, inspired by their 
early history and animated by the impulses of their 
hearts, greet you as one who has nobly served and 
suffered in the cause of individual freedom and the 
rights of states. Nor will their admiration be 
limited by any consideration arising from the ‘fate 
of your country or the failure of the patriotic hopes 
with which it was inspired. Liberty can never 
die. The generations of men appear and pass away 
—but the principles and aspirations of their nature 
are immortal. esdien is of time. It contains 
within itself the elements and the necessity of decay 
and death. Fifty years of your eventful life are 
past ; but take courage, sir, in the belief, that, in 
the Providence of God, the moment is near when 
the light of freedom shall penetrate the darkness of 
European despotism. Then shall your own Hun- 
gary welcome you to her fields and mountains, to 
her homes and heart—and we will welcome Han- 
gary to the family of republican, constitutional, 
sovereign states. 

In the name of the people, I tender to you the hos- 
pitalities of a Commonwealth founded by exiles 
and pilgrims. 

[And this is Kossuth’s reply to the address of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, at the reception there on 
the 28th of April.] 


KOSSUTH’S REPLY TU SPEAKER BANKS. 
In the echo of every step I make on this hallowed 


knew how, nor cared to make the attempt, to| ground, in every object which meets my eye, in 
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my being received thus as I am, and in my standing 
here thus as I stand, there is such an awful and 
majestic revelation of the most wonderful operation 
of that Providence which rules the destinies of 
humanity, that my very voice shrinks back from 
falling from my lips, and I feel as if the spirit of 
coming events was whispering into my ears : ‘* Bow 
in adoration before the finger of God, and follow 
silently his wink—man has to be silent when his- 
tory speaks ;”’ and itis history which speaks. Who 
would have thought that the modest vessel which, 
two hundred and thirty years ago, landed the hand- 
ful of Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, was fraught 
with the palladium of the world’s history? Op- 
pression drove them from their ancient European 
home to the wilderness of an unknown world. 
The Mayflower developed into a tree of freedom. 
Where the wilderness stood, there now a mighty 
Christian nation stands, unequalled in liberty, 
unequalled in general intelligence and general pros- 
perity—a glorious evidence of mankind’s sovereign 
capacity for self-government. Oppression drove me 
from my native land ; the battle field, where the des- 
tinies of Christendom have been decided in former 
times, and the destinies of Christian civilization are 
to be decided again. Oppression drove me from 
that hallowed, martyred land ; and I come an exile 
to the asylum of the oppressed, developed into a 
home of liberty. But I come not to ask an asylum— 
not to seek a new home. I come to claim from the 
happy sons of the Pilgrim Fathers a brother’s hand 
for the oppressed of the old world ; that the old house 
where hundreds of millions dwell may not be 
doomed to become a jail to all those millions. And, 
humble as I am, the cause I plead is great. It is 
the cause of the community in mankind’s destinies ; 
and because I plead that cause—because in my very 
misfortune there is a principle dear to your hearts 
—you honor the poor exile as no triumpher was 
honored yet. You honor the misfortune of my 
people as no success was ever honored. I feel that 
it is almost presumptuous to say the words: ** I 
thank you.”’ Jt has something personal in it—it 
looks as if I had the arrogance to think that I have 
personally a share in the honors I meet ; and—God 
knows my heart—that is not the case. 
Massachusetts thus welcoming unfortunate Hun- 
gary as it does, is a revelation of mankind’s nobility ; 
it is a revelation of the community in mankind’s 
destiny ; it is the spirit of liberty opening the book 
of the mysteries of the future, that it may be known 
to the world what it is Hungary has to do, and 
what it is America will do. Our part is the dan- 
ger and the suffering. We know it, we accept it 
with firm resolution and self-resignation. My land 
is the emblem of resistance. An humble shrub, 
we stood our place through centuries, and not only 
resisted the hurricane, threatening to blast Christi- 
anity, but checked its course; we will resist the 
hurricane of despotism, threatening to blast the free- 
dom afd civilization of the Christian world, and, 
God and America helping, we will check its 
course. We bear a double cross in our arms—we 
bear it in our history. The mountains of Hungary, 
upon which that emblem of martyrdom was planted, 
are a golgotha ; but golgotha is not the hill of death 
—it is the hill of resurrection and eternal life, tri- 
umphant over the doors of hell. When we had to 
bear the first cross, a long night of 180 years lay 
gloomily over our golgotha, and still the day of res- 
urrection came. ow we have to bear the second 
cross, the night of death will not be so long. The 
stars of America are bright like the sun. It is from 
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that place here they have risen first, it is from that 
place here they shine first, a sun of consolation and 
of hope to oppressed humanity ; and that place here 
is so high in moral majesty as that its glorious light 
should spread over the horizon of the Christian 
world. It is not yet three years that Hungary is 
nailed to the second emblematical cross. ‘The num- 
ber three is ominous in mankind’s history. This 
is our part. Danger and sufferings and resurrection. 
The part you will act is glorious. Oppression drove 
your Pilgrim Fathers‘from Europe. ‘The sons of the 

ilgrims will send back in requital liberty. There 
is justice in divine decrees, and there is logic in 
history. The stone which the builders rejected 
has become the headstone of the corner. Hallowed 
be the name of the Mighty God ! 

Sir, ‘* Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem”’ 
is the motto of Massachusetts. Algernon Sydney 
wrote these words; he wrote it with that hand 
which he styled to be hostile to tyrants. Alas! 
poor Sydney! thy motto led thee to the scaffold, 
to find the mild tranquillity of freedom but in the 
cold grave. But thy martyr blood was not spilt in 
vain. Thy motto, deadly to thee, mortal man, 
became successful reality as an immortal nation. 
The motto must go round the world, and it will. 
I have a right to say it is mine ; there is no living 
man on earth who has more right to say, ‘* Manus 
hac inimica tyrannis.’”’ I have aright to say the 
motto is my people’s. There is no people on earth 
which has more right to say that it is determined 
to search with the sword freedom's mild tranquillity 
—and it will find it. Sydney has died on the 
scaffuld, and Warren on the battle field. They 
were mortal men, and I am an exile. I may die 
on the scaffold, or on the battle field. I ama mor- 
tal man, but liberty has triumphed on Bunker’s 
Hill, and it will triumph around Buda’s Hill. The 
former was the first battle, the latter will be the 
last. Out of the martyr blood spilt on Bunker Hill 
the tree of freedom arose, spreading its mighty 
branches over a republic of more than twenty mil- 
lions. The last is overshadowed gloomily by the 
tree of Russian despotism, stretching its branches 
far over its own field. ‘There is no place for these 
two trees on the earth. One must wither that the 
other may live. The spirit of this necessity moves 
through the air of free America. The instinct of 
the people, and your far enlightened sagacity is 
aware of it. The welcome you honor me with is 
a manifestation of a principle. 

I cannot better express my gratitude for it than 
by pledging my people’s word, that, Massachusetts 
may rely upon it, Hungary will do her duty for the 
spreading the triumph of those principles which in- 
spired your — and your encouragement to 
the people of Hungary in honoring its cause in its 
exiled chief. 





From the Examiner. 
LIMITS AND ABUSES OF ADVOCACY. 


Wirn reference to the remarks made by us last 
week upon a recent judgment of Lord Campbell's 
—in which he denounced the criminal's defence 
as an vation of his crime, and yet found no 
fault with the professional advisers by whom it 
was got up—a much respected correspondent asks 
what a barrister is to do in such cases; and 
whether we are prepared to lay it down as a rule 
‘*that no advocate should attempt to persuade a 
jury to believe that of which he is not himself 
satisfied ?’’ 
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If this question were asked by way of objection 
to what we said, it would be enough to reply, that 
whatever it may be the advocate’s duty to do in 
such cases, there is one thing which it is his duty 
not to do. He ought not to do that which was 
done in the case to which we referred—and is 
done, we may add, in almost every case of the 
kind where the woman is the injured party ; he 
ought not to assist in a proceeding, the object or 
effect of which is to add a fresh injury to the injury 
already inflicted. If a particular line of defence 
be one which the accused party is not justified in 
pursuing, it is also one which his legal adviser is 
not justified in suggesting, advising, preparing, or 
maintaining. That the defence in question was 
one of this description, we assumed upon the 
authority of Lord Campbell; that the question 
whether it should or should not be set up, depend- 
ed not upon the client but upon his professional 
advisers, we assumed as a thing notorious. With 
what branch or what individual member of the 
profession the responsibility rested, we did not 
presume to determine, and therefore mentioned no 
names. We assumed only that it rested among 
them ; and that it concerned the honor of the bar 
to justify the act if it can be justified, or to de- 
nounce it if it cannot. 

Now it may be that Lord Campbell was wrong 
in this case. It may be that the witnesses spoke 
the truth, or what the attorney believed to be the 
truth ; it may be that the counsel acted upon in- 
structions which he was not at liberty to disobey. 
If so, let it be said so. All we know at pres- 
ent is, that, according to the report in the news- 
. a gross injury has been committed ; that it 

as been committed, if not by the advice, at least 
by the consent and help, of the members of a pro- 
fession which claims to be considered an honorable 
one ; yet that nothing has been said or done to 
make those who were concerned in it feel that they 
have done wrong, or to deter them from doing the 
same thing to-morrow. Without pretending te 
determine generally the lawful limits of advocacy, 
we can have no doubt that, if this report be cor- 
rect, they have in this instance been transgressed. 

We do not, however, understand our corres™9n- 
dent as meaning to dispute this conclusion. We 
understand him rather as wishing to follow the 
inquiry up by raising the larger and more difficult 
question, which stands next in order, What ought 
to be the rule of duty for an advocate in defending 
a bad case? Ought he to be forbidden to argue in 
favor of the side which he himself believes to be 
wrong! To this we can have no hesitation in 
answering, no. We believe that the true ends of 
justice are best served by having each side of the 
case presented successively to the jury, by a man 
whose special duty it is to make the most that can 
fairly be made of all the arguments on that side. 

But what, we shall be asked again, is the most 
that can fairly be made? Who shall draw the 
line between what is fair in an argument, and 
what is unfair? 

To this we reply by another question. How is 
the line drawn Lobeeen fair and foul dealing in 
the ordinary business of life’ Is it not by the 
common sense and natural justice of ordinary men, 
when allowed to express itself naturally and freely ? 
When we see a man trying to cheat his neighbor, 
we dislike him, and show that we dislike him by 
looks and words ; and when he sees the same dis- 
like in the faces of all around him, he is ashamed 
of himself and desists, Why should not lawyers, 
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when they see one of their brethren bullying s 
witness in order to perplex his evidence, or en- 
deavoring by sophistry to make a jury believe 
something which is not true, express their disap- 
probation in the same way? {hn extreme cases 
they do so; and their disapprobation has its natu- 
ral effect ; for such extreme cases are very rare. 
Why should not every lawyer do it, in every case 
where he feels that wrong is done? Upon their 
own points of honor barristers are as sensitive as 
other men, What imputation does a lawyer fear 
more than that of having done something which is 
“ unprofessional?’”’ Let it then be considered 
‘* unprofessional ’’ in an advocate to defend a cause 
by the evidence of witnesses whom he has reason 
to believe perjured, or by reasoning which he feels 
to be false, and which, therefore, he cannot hope 
to make tell in his favor except by misleading and 
abusing the understandings of the jury. Let all 
lawyers feel that it is due to their own character, 
conscience, and profession, to express their dislike 
of such practices; let the judges especially, who 
have the best means of understanding where fair 
play ends and foul play begins—under whose eyes 
these iniquities are practised, and whose deliberate 
discountenance, which ought to be only the natural 
expression of their inward aversion, would have 
such great effect in checking them—let the judges 
use the authority of their amy for the same pur- 
pose ; and we will answer for it that the abuses of 
advocacy will begin at once to abate, and will in 
the end be indefinitely reduced both in quality and 
quantity. The line between fair and unfair will 
be drawn—not exactly, indeed, not in express 
words, nor for every possible case, but justly in the 
main—according to that common sense of right 
and wrong with which all men are endowed. 

We cannot illustrate our meaning better than 
by an anecdote, for the truth of which we can 
vouch ; and which, as affording an instance of the 
highest conduct at the bar, ought to be recorded 
as well for his honor who practised it, as for an 
example to the profession. 

Lord Truro, when at the bar as Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde, was retained to defend a person accused of 
a crime depending on the oath of a single witness, 
the accuser. Mr. Serjeant Wilde accepted the 
brief and prepared for the trial. At the consulta- 
tion he was told that the accused, thinking prob- 
ably that he would be safer if his counsel knew the 
real truth, had confessed that the charge was true. 
‘¢ Then,” said Mr. Serjeant Wilde, ‘‘ I cannot hold 
his brief; you must take it elsewhere ;” adding, in 
answer to the surprise of his informant at so un- 
usual a scruple, these words, or words to this 
effect: ‘‘ The single question at the trial will be, 
Is the defendant guilty? or is the witness perjured ? 
I will not defile my mind by attempting to per- 
suade a jury that a witness is perjured whom I 
know to be speaking the truth.” . 

Now this is precisely the conduct which we wish 
to see expected of every barrister. We wish to see 
such scruples no¢ unusual—matters of course, not 
matters of surprise. What Mr. Serjeant Wilde 
did, every lawyer might do; and if every lawyer 
would but take the same course himself, and ap- 
plaud it when taken by another—each according 
to the light of his own conscience—we are con- 
vinced that we should soon cease to hear of the 
abuses on which we have been commenting. 





A surua often takes away a man’s character a8 
effectually as the most defamatory observation. 





GEN. NAPIER AND MR. GURNEY. 


From the Times. 
GEN. NAPIER AND MR. GURNEY. 


TO MR. SAMUEL GURNEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE PEACE 4 


AND ABORIGINES SOCIETY. 


RESPECTABLE FRIEND,— The Times has made thee | 
— at a meeting of the above society as foi- | 
ows :— 

That since 1837 there has been at the Cape “a | 
constant reference to the sword.’’ 

That it was a bad principle to have all govern- | 
ors sent to the Cape military men. That where | 
military men were employed, they would only have 
recourse to the sword. That men of commerce, 
men of Christian principles, should be employed, 
instead of military men. That Lord Glenelg’s | 

licy was a Christian one, and the only sure and | 
just policy. 

Now, Friend, Justice, which is the favorite child | 
of Christianity, should have deterred thee from this 
vilification of all the Cape governors. There was 
one of them, at least, who acted according to thy 
own views of what is fitting to be done. Sir George 
Napier succeeded a governor who had just termi- 
nated a war, and was succeeded by a governor who 
instantly commenced a war; but his government, | 
of nearly seven years, was one of peace with the 
Caffres, and it began in that very year of 1837 





which thou hast fixed as the epoch for a ‘‘ constant 
reference to the sword.’’ Moreover, it was a gov- | 
ernment conducted on Lord Glenelg’s Christian | 

licy, which, be it said, did not fail in Sir G. | 
Napier’s hands, though Lord John Russell has | 
thought fit to assume the contrary in Parliament. | 
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dinner when he resigned his command, and his 
most active political opponent there bore public 
testimony to the integrity, the purity of his gov- 
ernment, its freedom from all jobs and favoritism, 
and when he embarked the benbier classes at- 
tended him in crowds to the shore, and even in 
boats to the ship, with all demonstrations of at- 
tachment. 

In behalf of an absent brother, then, I say that 
these things, Friend Gurney, thou shouldst have 
known and considered before uttering thy sweep- 
ing assertion, that from 1836 ‘ constant recourse 


; was had to the sword,” and that “all military 


governors would appeal to this weapon.” 

And now, Friend, one word as to thy comparison 
of military and commercial persons. 

What manner of men be they who have supplied 
the Caffres with the fire-arms and ammunition to 
maintain their savage and deplorable warst As 
suredly they are not military. 

W. Napier, Lieutenant General. 

Nov. 12. 


TO LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 


Respectep Frirenp,—I have read with much 
interest thy letter addressed to me, and which 
appeared in The Times newspaper on the 18th 
inst. , 

I did not intend to say, neither do I believe I did 
say, that there had been a constant reference to 
the sword since 1837 by the government of the 
~~ of Good Hope. 

did state that the period from that date to 
1846 was one of prosperity to the colony, and of 


How is it that these things were unknown to thee, | peace and comparative order in our connexion with 


Friend ? 


the Caffres, and this owing to the wise and Chris- 


Sir G. Napier had no recourse to the sword, | tian policy then adopted. 


because he deeply felt the awful responsibility of 


I am rejoiced to find this view confirmed by thy 


an appeal to arms without absolute necessity, and | valuable letter, and that the then governor, Sir 
because he judged that one month of hostilities |George Napier, is so honorable an exception to 
would be more costly and more hurtful to the colo- | what I enforeed—the impolicy of employing mili- 
nists than ten years of Caffre depredations. Yet he | tary men for such appointments. ‘Trained up as 
did not supinely neglect those depredations ; he | they are to the a they are far too liable to 
always sought, and generally obtained, redress— | look to the sword for the settlement of interna- 
but peaceably—and often he found the savage more | tional disputes. 

reasonable and just than the civilized man. And | Tam, however, glad that any presumed inadver- 
while he thus staved off war he was active in | tence of mine has elicited such a letter from thee. 
peaceable legislation. | It is a clear confirmation of the value of Chris- 





Ile enforced the abolition of slavery without 
commotion. 

He reduced the paper money debt from £200,- | 
000 to £20,000, and, coincidently, he abolished all | 
taxes, relying for revenue on import duties only. 

He gave municipal governments to all the towns | 
and villages, and he earnestly urged the home 
government to give a representative assembly to | 
the colony. 

He found the public schools languishing, with | 
only a few hundred scholars; he revived them, | 
nourished them, reformed them, and left them | 
flourishing, with upwards of 12,000 attending | 
pupils of every sect and every color, white, yellow, | 
and black—who lived and studied together ami- 
cably. 

Here, then, Friend Gurney, we have, instead of 
** a constant recourse to the sword,’’ peace, educa- 
tion, reduction of debt and taxes, self-government 
by municipalities, and an effort to obtain general 
representation. And if thou wouldst know what 
he was thought of personally, I answer, that the 
colored people looked on him as their friend and 
protector ; that the Caffres respected his authority ; 
that men of all political opinions gave him a farewell 





tian policy, that, to do justice, to act righteousness, 
and to dispense mercy, is the sound ground to take 
in the settlement of our disputes with the Caffres. 


| We have unhappily vacated it, but we cannot too 


soon revert to it. 

Thy account of Sir George Napicr’s government 
is so much to the point that I must repeat some 
of thy paragraphs :— 


A government conducted on Lord Glenelg’s Chris- 
tian policy, which did not fail in Sir George Napier’s 
hands. 

Sir George Napier had no recourse to the sword, 
because he deeply felt the awful responsibility of an 
appeal to arms. 

Because he judged that one month’s hostility would 
be more costly and more hurtful to the colonists than 
ten years of Caffre depredation. 

That he did not neglect those depredations, that 
he generally obtained redress, and often he found the 
savage (have we a right to call them savages?) 
more reasonable and just than the civilized man. 

The colored men looked upon him as their friend 
and protector. 

That the Caffres respected his authority. 


Then as to the colony itself— 
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He enforced the abolition of slavery without com- 
motion. 

He found the schools languishing with only a few 
hundred scholars—he left them flourishing with up- 
wards of 12,000 scholars. 


It is, therefore, quite clear that during this 
period there was not— 


A constant reference to the sword, but instead— 
peace, education, reduction of taxes. 


But what is the result of giving up this policy, 
and resorting again to the sword, as was the case 
in 1846, about the time of the retirement of Sir 
George Napier? Destruction to the prosperity of 
the colony—harass to our soldiers—bloody war 
with the unfortunate Caffres—bloody to them and 
bloody to ourselves. 

Such is the feeling that has arisen from this ter- 
rific state of things that it is said that Sir Harry 
Smith has published in a government notice that 
‘* he will expel forever these treacherous savages,”’ 
whom ‘ he will destroy and exterminate.” 

But why are the Caffres so exasperated? Be- 
cause the Christian policy adopted by Lord Gle- 
nelg has been given up, and we have again, by the 
sword, taken possession of territory unjustly—ter- 
ritory that had been previously given up to them, 
after conquest, on the ground of justice. 

How will the people of England rest satisfied 
with this? How will they bear the continuance 
of our present heavy taxation for this purpose—the 
destruction and extermination of the Caffres? 
Would they not rather desire that the history of 
the happy reign under which we live should not 
be tarnished with so foul a blot, but that the crown 
of our beloved queen should be adorned with the 
bright jewels of justice, merey, and righteousness? 

I am, with esteem, thy friend, 
Samve. Gurney. 

Lombard Street, 11th mo, 20th. 


TO MR. SAMUEL GURNEY. 


ResrectabLe Frrexp,—If the reporter of thy dis- 
course has put words into thy mouth which were 
not uttered, he is to be blamed; and so far thou 
art exonerated from the charge of injustice ; but 
thou dost again, without solid foundation, vilify 
military men, saying, ‘* They are far too liable to 
look to the sword for the settlement of international 
disputes.” 

I say unto thee in reply, that since the days of 
Marlborough military men have never had recourse 
at all to the sword for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, and it is not becoming to charge 
them with it as an offence. 

Mark, Friend, political and commercial men the 
are who have always had recourse to the sword. 
The soldier makes war, but he does not declare it. 
The political men declare war, and generally for 
commercial interests ; but when the nation is thus 
embroiled with its neighbors the soldier saves it 
from danger. Ile draws the sword at the command 
of his country, but he has nothing to do with the 
sin, if it be one, of having ‘‘ recourse to the sword 
for the settling of international disputes.” ile 
fights sternly to save the nation from the conse- 
quences of its own act, namely—declaring war ; 
but he loves not war. Why should he? What 
does he gain by it? Death, wounds, pain, disease, 

mature old age and poverty, and insult when 
is services are no longer in request. Is that jus- 
tice, Friend? Is it creditable ? 

Thou hast said, ‘** Military men are far too liable 
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JAPANESE EXPEDITION. 


to look to the sword,” meaning, of course, more 
liable than politicians and commercial men. Was 
George Grenville, whose stamp act produced the 
American War of Independence, a military man? 

Was Mr. Pitt, who made the long wars with 
France, a military man? 

Was the Hon. Company of Traders, which, 
from a factory on the Hooghly, extended its bounds 
by wars to a mighty empire, composed of military 
or commercial men ? 

Was Warren Hastings a military governor? 
Was Lord Wellesley one? Was it a military gow 
ernor who declared war against China to enable 
iron-headed old rats to smuggle opium, in defiance 
of the laws of that great state and of morality ! 

Were they military governors who commenced 
the Affghan war, the Punjab war? Were those 
military or commercial men, who established and 
carried on the slave trade with all its African wars? 
—that trade which has recently been declared by 
Lord Palmerston to be unapproachable in atrocity, 
though all the other crimes of all nations, in all 
times, were heaped together for the comparison ? 

And think not, friend, though I have confined 
my justification of military governors to Sir Geo 
Napier, that he only can claim exemption from thy 
censures. Inquire, and thou wilt find it is not so. 
Cease, therefore, if thou wouldst be counted 
amongst the just, to vilify soldiers. And, friend, 
thou hast not yet answered my question, What 
manner of men be they who supply the Caffres 
with arms and ammunition? 

W. Napter, Lieutenant General. 

Nov. 21. 





From the Times, 26th March. 
JAPANESE EXPEDITION. 


Tue empire of Japan has long remained a sealed 
book to the various nations of the civilized world. 
The rulers of that rich and populous country have 
for a long period continued to act on maxims of 
exclusiveness so complete as to put even the policy 
of the Court of Pekin to shame. There is but one 
European people—the Dutch—with whom they 
have consented to hold the most modified inter 
course ; and that intercourse has been limited to 
the admission of two ships annually from Batavia 
into the port of Nangasaki. The value of both 
cargoes is said to amount to about three hundred 
thousand dollars. We have lying before us an ac- 
count current of the Dutch consignments and re- 
turns for a particular year. We find the imports 
into Japan consist ob sugar, tin, cotton thread, 
black pe per, cloves, seed cloves, lead, sapanwood, 
Patna chint2, cloths, woollens, camlets, and a few 
minor articles of the like description. The return 
cargo is in the main made up of copper and cam- 
phor. In former days Japanese exports included 
timber, wheat, rice, cotton, silk, ambergris, &. 
Nor has the rigid policy of exclusion been applied 
only to the nations of the western world. All 
eastern peoples, with the single exception of the 
Chinese, have been put under the ban of the Jap- 
anese empire. Ten Chinese junks are annual ; 
admitted into the port of Nangasaki, as a set-o 
against the two Dutch ships from Batavia. But 
for these trifling exceptions, as far as the rest of 
the world is concerned, the empire of Japan might 
as well have no existence. It is a fair question 
how far any tribe or race of human beings pos- 
sesses the right of excluding the rest of mankind 
from all participation in the benefits to be derived 





AND AMERICA. 
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from an extensive and beautiful region. That it|complished by the armed boats of the expedi- 
abounds with mineral and vegetable productions, | tion. 

and is admirably adapted for carrying on commer-| Of Japan we ourselves know little or nothing. 
cial intercourse with advantage to the inhabitants | Our ignorance is in some measure attributable to 
and profit to the rest of mankind, may not affect our own neglect. The last English ship that vis- 
the properties of the problem, but at least it | ited Nangasaki was the Samarang, on which occa- 
quickens our desire for a solution. Is this right | sion, if the testimony of Mr. Midshipman Marryat 
of exclusion founded on reason or on force? If on | is to credited, the Japanese instantly ran up a 
reason, we should be curious to see the arguments number of chintz and colored cotton forts, in the 
by which it can be maintained. If the right of old Chinese style. Well-nigh forty years had 
exclusion is simply the right of force, why, let | elapsed since an English ship-of-war—the Phaeton 
those who appeal to such a principle be pre-|—had last appeared in that port. Time was when 
pared at all times to make it good. They may|the English might have turned their intercourse 
feel well assured that, some time or other, their} with Japan to good account. In the year 1616, 
pretensions will be put to the test. In any case, 


the Emperor of Japan had granted to our people 
they can lay little claim to sympathy. ‘They have 


the privileges of commerce, with permission to 
by their own acts put themselves out of the pale | erect a factory. Seven years afterwards, in 1623, 


| the East India Company abandoned the settlement 
| because their commerce with Japan had not at the 
outset yielded them such profitable returns as they 
had expected. In 1672 the company attempted to 
renew their intercourse with Japan, but the at- 
tempt proved ineffectual. Our king had married 
a Portuguese princess, and the Portuguese at that 
period were regarded by the court of Japan with 


the great brotherhood of nations. They have 
refused all aid to others; how can they ask it for 
themselves? 

The Tartar dynasty had long contrived to exclude 
the world from any but the most humiliating in- 
tercourse with China. That pretension has been 
set at rest forever by the operations of the British 
forces. Now it would seem the term of civilized 





exclusion from Japan is at hand, although, happily, 
we are not in this instance to be the executioners. 
The expedition is to be undertaken by the United 
States. If carried out in a spirit of humanity and 
sound policy, without unnecessary waste of life, 
and under the full impression that the agents of 
the government, and not the great mass of the 
— are in fault, Commodore Perry will be 


much the same feeling as the French by the Span- 
iards during the Peninsular war. Until the con- 
clusion of the eighteenth century the question was 
left at rest, when a select committee of the East 
India Company was appointed to inquire into the 
policy of reépening the trade. Will it be believed 
that half-a-dozen English men of business were 
found who reported against the policy of making 
acked with the sympathies of all European na- | such an attempt, mainly because the consignments 
tions. That our friends on the other side of the | of Japanese copper might interfere with the prod- 
Atlantic are in good earnest sufficiently appears by | ucts of our own mines—as though copper were 
an announcement which will be found in another | the only article which could be obtained from 

rtion of our columns this day. The enterprise Japan? In some degree, therefore, we have to 
is undertaken by the government at Washington, | thank our own indifference and inaction, if the 
and one of the best officers on the navy list of the | shores of Japan have been so long closed against 
United States has been appointed to the command. | us; but, if we mistake not, the officers of the Dutch 
The squadron will consist of the Susquehannah | factory at Nangasaki have been still more to 
steam frigate, which is now cruising in the eastern | blame. It has been the traditional policy of that 
waters, and of the steam frigates Mississippi and | nation in the eastern waters to maintain monopo- 
Princeton ; a frigate, a.sloop-of-war, and a store | lies at all hazards, and by all means. At the end 
ship. It is stated that the greatest efforts are be- | of the seventeenth century, when Christianity was 
ing made in the New York navy yard to get the | extirpated from the islands and Europeans banished 
expedition ready for instant service ; indeed, by a from their limits, an exception was made in favor 
comparison of dates, it is probable that Commodore | of the Dutch. Their trade was at one time of 
Perry may have left New York already with his | enormous value, but has dwindled down to its 
squadron for the seas of Japan. The force to be | present comparatively insignificant amount through 
employed is amply sufficient for the purpose. The | their own mismanagement and indiscretion. There 
officers intrusted with the command can have little | was a period in the history of their commercial in- 
difficulty in dictating their own terms both at Nan- | tercourse with the Japanese when they drained the 











gasaki and Jeddo, with such a power at their dis- 

al. An expedition against Japan is a much 
simpler affair than our own operations in China. 
We are not, indeed, sufficiently aware of the in- 
ternal politics of the country to know whether or 
not the Emperor of Japan has as much to dread 
from his own subjects, in case of reverses, as his 
celestial cousin at Pekin. The Japanese are un- 
doubtedly a more military nation than the China- 
men ; but it is not likely they can offer any effective 
resistance against the howitzers and rocket-tubes 
of the United States’ squadron. Above all, the 
operations can be mainly conducted without quit- 
ting the seacoast. The surveys of the Nangasaki 
waters have been very carefully made. The United 
States whaling ships are intimately acquainted 
with the navigation along the eastern shore of 
Japan, and so through the Straits of Sangara, 
which divide Niphon from Jeso. Whatever else 
of this kind may be necessary is easily to be ac- 
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|islands of the precious metals to an incredible 
|amount. This excited the apprehensions of the 
| court, much in the same way as the exchange of sil- 
| ver, and nothing but silver, for opium lately brought 
‘matters to a crisis in China. The value of the 
| currency was constantly tampered with in all trans- 
‘actions between the Dutch and Japanese ; and, to 
' such an extent, writes Mr. Imhoff, ‘* that our com- 
| merece was carried on as by people groping in the 
‘dark, neither knowing the A a price of purchase 
_or sale. Since 1710, all articles of trade not dis 
posed of at a profit of sixty-three per cent. rendered 
‘a loss.’* The same writer tells us that his coun- 
'trymen have over and over again declined to re- 
‘ceive many valuable articles of commerce which 
, were from time to time tendered by the Japanese. 
|The conduct of the company’s servants at Japan, 
besides, appears, as is usual in such cases, to have 
been infamous, The Dutch, in place of a dignified ° 
but firm resistance to all the encroachments and 
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insults of the Japanese, gave way in every instance. 
‘Stivers if you please, and blows if you will,” 
appears to have been their motto; ol certainly 

ey are not very favorable instances of the success 
of such a policy in the intercourse between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic nations. 

Enough has been said to show that public opin- 
ion in England will run in favor of the expedition 
which is about to sail from New York. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that both humanity and 
policy recommend moderation in the midst of suc- 
cess. Wiser maxims than of old are now begin- 
ning to prevail among civilized nations ; mere ter- 
ritorial acquisitions are known to yield but slender 

ins. If only we can establish a free commercial 
intercourse with Asiatic nations, conquests must 
be regarded as mere burdens. We can have little 
doubt that the United States’ expedition against 
Japan will prove the counterpart of our own late 

rations in China. May Commodore Perry and 
his forces meet with the like success, and use it to 
as good a purpose. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 3d April. 
BURMAH, CHINA, AND AMERICA. 


Ir will be a remarkable incident in the commer- 
cial history of Great Britain, if a petty war with 
an obscure potentate should prove the means of in- 
troducing us to a traffic which has hitherto eluded 
the pursuit of our ablest negotiators, and which has 
been only known to exist as a rich and envied per- 
quisite of the Muscovite empire. The idea of 
opening an overland trade with China has never, 
indeed, been wholly lost sight of by the Indian 
government. With this object, the narrow strip 
of territory made up of what are called the Tenas- 
serim Provinces—which are washed by the gulf 


of Martaban, and separated from Arracan by the 
estuary of the Irawaddy—was taken from the Bur- 


mese at the close of the last war. With the same 
view, the ports along the coast were declared free ; 
and in 1830, Dr. Richardson undertook a commer- 
cial mission to Zimmay and Labon, for the express 
purpose of opening and stimulating the much coveted 
traffic. The favorable report given by that gentle- 
man of the outlet for woollens and cotton piece 
goods, which might be opened up in the interior, 
has to some extent been substantiated by the event ; 
and subsequent missions are stated to have ex- 
amined and extended the field of enterprise almost 
to the borders of China. 

But it does not appear to have occurred to our 
negotiators in 1826, that by commencing operations 
at the north-eastern, instead of the south-western, 
extremity of Burmah, they might have attained 
directly, and might have found ready prepared te 
their hands, the trade which they sought to attract 
from long distances, and at a considerable outlay. 
If the reader will take the map of Asia, and trace 
the course of the Irawaddy river up to the 24th 
degree of latitude, he will perceive a considerable 
town, situated about 40 miles from the Chinese 
frontier. This town is Bhanmo, the long estab- 
lished centre of the trade between the Burmese and 
Celestial empires. Its exports and imports are 
roughly estimated at from £400,000 to £700,000. 
There is an uninterrupted water carriage to this 
emporium the whole way from Rangoon, though 
above Amarapoora it is necessary to employ small 
boats. The distance from Rangoon to Ava is 
variously stated at from 450 to 540 miles. The 
journey up the river in the dry season only occupies 
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eight, and, during the rains, ten days; while the 
passage down, at the height of the freshes, has 
been accomplished by the country war boats in 
four days. 

So much for the facilities of access from the Bay 
of Bengal. Let us now see what they are from the 
opposite side. Ata distance of less than 300 miles, 
to the north-east of the town—if we follow the 
beaten track—there runs, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, through the whole breadth of China to the 
Pacific Ocean, the great river Yang-tsi-kiang, pass- 
ing Nankin in its course, and connected by num- 
berless feeders with the upper and lower provinces 
of the empire. From the north-west, a multitude 
of minor streams pour down from the mountains of 
Thibet. Three considerable rivers—the Salween, 
the Menam, and the Mekon—descend from the same 
centre on their way to Tenasserim, Siam, and 
Cochin China. In short, so wonderfully has na- 
ture marked out Bhanmo for an emporium of trade, 
that there is water-carriage from this single spot to 
all the countries of continental Asia, south of the 
31st degree of latitude, which are washed by the 
Pacific. As might be expected, the varieties of 
climate in this vast area produce a demand for 
every species of cloth—woollen as well as cotton, 
But hitherto almost the only source of supply has 
been the Russian market at Kiaktha, in Siberia— 
a town separated by the whole breadth of Mongolia 
from the Chinese frontier, and by a distance of 
1,800 miles from the provinces adjacent to Bhanmo. 
With all these disadvantages, however, the value 
of the tea which the Russian merchants receive in 
return for their fabrics has, within the last twenty 
years, increased by one half. 

We have said that Kiaktha is almost the only 
source whence woollen cloths are supplied to Mon- 
golia and northern China. The exception to the 
tule is Bhanmo itself; and, curiously enough, such 
fabrics as make their way from this point into the 
Celestial empire are of British manufacture. The 
Burman merchants have adroitly discovered the 
demand for our goods, and are turning a profit on 
them under our very eyes, while we have been 
endeavoring, by all sorts of artificial means, to force 
a market on the seaboard at a distance of many 
hundreds of miles from our desired customers, and 
at the cost of an administrative machinery which 
does not pay its expenses. We would draw par- 
ticular attention to this last point. The time is 
past when a project for burdening ourselves with a 
new and expensive territory could find favor in this 
country on the sole pretence that it would extend 
our commerce. If we still pay 30 per cent. for our 
colonial trade, we do so on other than mercantile 
srounds—we do not delude ourselves with the 
belief that we are making money by the bargain. 
While dwelling, therefore, on the opening which 
the Burmese quarrel appears to have made for us 
in the Chinese markets, we must protest against the 
imputation of advocating territorial] encroachment. 
A single additional clause to the commercial treaty 
of 1826, securing to our merchants the free naviga- 
tion of the Irawaddy—with leave to improve, if 
need be, the communications between Ava, Bhan- 
mo, and the Yang-tsi-kiang—would probably an- 
swer every purpose. Perhaps, indeed, two or. 
three more lessons, such as we are now administer- 
ing, may be needed before his golden-footed majesty 
becomes perfectly au fait in international law ; but 
this object can surely be effected without saddling 
ourselves with the costs and embarrassments of an- 
nexation. 
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Our Yankee cousins, with all their ambition, 
have in this respect set us an excellent example. 
They, as we need scarcely observe, are not a whit 
less sensible than ourselves of the value of the com- 
mercial opening afforded by the countries washed 
by the Pacific. But what is the policy by which 
they propose to take advantage of itt We have 
now lying before us the copy of a letter addressed, 
two years ago, by Mr. Aaron Palmer, of the Su- 
— Court of the United States, to Mr. J. M. 

layton, secretary of state, ‘‘on the capabilities 
for commerce of Burmah proper, Cochin China, 


Japan, and its colonial dependencies, Corea, and | Co 


the Indian Archipelago.’’ Afier suggesting the 
advantages of entering into commercial treaties with 
these places, so as to prevent Great Britain from 
monopolizing all the prizes of Eastern commerce, 
the writer thus continues :—‘‘ Let them’’ (the 
native states) ‘* be made thoroughly to understand 
that we have no design upon their religion or 
government ; that we seek a peaceful and mutually 
beneficial commercial intercourse with their empire, 
and ask for neither lands, forts, factories, nor exclu- 
sive privileges therein.”’ And there is a simple 
mode of ensuring good faith in such cases without 
resorting to the burdensome expedient of territorial 
seizures. 


in the Eastern seas to make occasional visits to the 
chief ports of all the Oriental sovereigns with 
whom we now or hereafter may have diplomatic 
and commercial relations, to look after American 
interests there—showing them our ability and readi- 
ness to compel immediate redress for any violations 
of their treaties with the United States, as well as 
to protect American citizens engaged in their law- 
ful commercial pursuits.” The United States 
government have testified their favorable opinion 
of the policy recommended in this letter by dis- 


yerching an expedition under Commodore Perry to | 
apan, in exact conformity with one of its principal | 


suggestions. For our own part, we think that Mr. 
Palmer has laid down the only rational system of 
commercial policy fur Asiatic latitudes. We may 
have done wisely in possessing ourselves of a few 
insular harbors in the Eastern Archipelago, in 
order to protect our shipping, and in forming here 
and there an insular entrepét of trade, like Singa- 
pore, where the neighboring ports are, from mis- 
management or other causes, unsuited to the mercan- 
tile exigencies of the vicinity. Such possessions are 
easily kept, and easily abandoned. But it is other- 
wise with acquisitions on the main land in old- 
established states. Ava is not the-only court in 
ultra-Gangetic Asia with which our commercial 
relations are just now embroiled. At Bang-kok 
also, in the kingdom of Siam, our merchants com- 
plain that the treaties exacted for their protection 
are no longer observed. We would apply one sys- 
tem to all such cases. A vigorous example when 
it is needed—the occasional visit of a man-of-war 
even in time of peace—a resident consul at the 
principal port—and a rigid abstinence from ¢éerritory 
—these are the cheap and ready means by which 
Great Britain might command markets for her cot- 
tons in the south, and for her woollens in the north, 
of Eastern Asia, without fear and without jealousy 
either of Brother Jonathan or of the Czar. 





@ poet has 
d any ever 
sing, or chant—for it would be like a psalm—the 
peace, the joy, the comfort of growing old ; of know- 


A Hymn to Otp AcE hah pas yay | 
sung laments over departed youth; d 


‘* Tt ought,’’ he adds, ‘* to be the settled | 
policy of our government to direct our ships of war | 
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ing passions dead, temptations conquered, experience 
won, individual interests become universal, and vain, 
fantastic hopes merged into sublime strong-builded 
faith—faith which makes of death its foundation- 
stone, and has for its summit Eternity? The ‘‘ Hymn 
to Old Age’’ would be one not unworthy of a 

poet ; who will write it?— The Head of the Family. 
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Hand-Book of Wines; Practical, Theoretical, 
and Historical. New York: 1852. D. Appleton & 


A volume, the moderate price of which places it 
within the reach of all. It is the first work on the 
subject which has been published in this country. 
and suffers in no respect from a comparison with 
imported works on the vine and its produce. Scien- 
tific but not abstruse, it, will be acceptable to the 
public at large from the clear, comprehensive, and 
agreeable manner in which the subject is discussed, 
To those whose interest in wines arises from their 
relative position as sellers or buyers, it will be indis- 
pensable. 


Hungary in 1851, with an Experience of the 
Austrian Police, is the title of a volume to which 
we are forced to allow less room than we desire. It 
is from the pen of Charles Loring Brace, whose out- 
rageous arrest and imprisonment by the Austrian 
police, some time ago, made so much noise in the 
papers. It is published by Scribner, in neat style, 
with numerous engravings, and is for sale by Fet- 
ridge & Co. in this city. 

The volume is as entertaining as a book of travels, 
as it is important for its testimony in favor of Kossuth 
jand his oppressed country. Mr. Brace is the first 
American, as we understand, who has visited many 
of the best portions of Hungary. He was a man of 
character at home, ere he set forth upon his journey- 
ings, and he writes without the least pretence, and 
with an utter absence of anything like exaggeration 
or over enthusiasm. We think he treats both the 
Hungarians and the Austrians fairly, and his tone is 
' so quiet and deliberate, notwithstanding his personal 
| ill-treatment by the Austrians, that we hold he will 
| be generally accepted as a competent witness in the 
case. 
| His volume, at any rate, is the best home authority 
| we have, and many who may have fancied that Kos- 
| suth and his countrymen have been set up too highly 
| by themselves and their most enthusiastic friends, 
| will scarcely fail to submit to the frank and candid 
declarations of Mr. Brace, based as they are upon 
| an extensive acquaintance with Hungarians of all 





Whatever may have: been Kossuth’s errors, both 
of omission and commission, Mr. Brace bears testi- 
|mony to the almost idolatrous love for him by the 
| masses of Hungary, to the universal belief in Hungary 
| in the purity of his motives, and the pervading fire 
\of his patriotism, and to the great deeds which he 
| accomplished for his country in carrying on the gov- 
ernment and financial measures of the war of inde- 
| pendence. 

And what is, perhaps, of even greater consequence, 
Mr. Brace tells a clear and full story of the fitness of 
the Hungarian people for self-government. He de- 
scribes traits of Hungarian manners, society, and 
tone of thought, as existing universally, among all 
ranks, that could not be exhibited by a peopie accus- 
tomed to be slaves, or fit for servitude. 

We think Mr. Brace has done good service to the 
cause of Hungary by his volume. Both here and 
in Europe it will have great weight in ——— 
—_ opinion in favor of an oppressed nation, whic 

eserves the freedom it had gained, had Russian 
armies been kept from the contest.— Boston Post. 
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Queechy—by Elizabeth Wetherell, author of The 
Wide, Wide World—is the somewhat queer tit!e of a 
novel just published by G. P. Putnam, in two hand- 
some bound volumes, and now for sale by Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. It is exceedingly interesting, and, in 
its details, very well written. ‘‘Queechy’’ is the 
name of a small village in the State of New York. 
The hero is a fine young Englishman, a man of 
nature, but not of religion—the heroine one of those 
perfect creations, never seen but in books, but serv- 
ing just as well and as beautifully, nevertheless, to 
lighten everything around her, in the pages of fiction. 
She is introduced at the early age of ten or eleven, 
and, as far as we have read, the prime action of the 
book consists in her regenerating the aforesaid Eng- 
lishman. We have not yet finished ‘* Queechy,’’ but 
think we have a true perception of its calibre. Its 
author does not know either books or mankind as 
well as she should to make the conversion or religion- 
izing of Carleton so easy a matter. A man like him 
would have thoroughly sifted the matter, time and 
again, and if he had not succeeded in attaining a 
fixed creed, he would naturally have found out what 
he did not and could not believe. And, as regards 
the development of his religious nature, without 
respect to dogmas, we may be pardoned for thinking 
that in such a man it would be more naturally de- 
veloped by the character of the child herself, than by 
her childish remarks upon theological or biblical 
points. 

We have said the book is well written, as to details. 
But it is more than this. The characters are well 
sketched and sustained, the dialogue, both of child 
and adult, is exceedingly natural, and the portrait 
of the heroine is given with a vigor and a delicacy 


not often met with. Some of the scenes are finely | 


managed, and the whole book, indeed, is evidently 
under the direction of skill, taste, and true genius. 
It has the real stuff in it, notwithstanding our fault- 
finding. The author should take heed, however, lest 
she sinks into a merely ‘ religious’? novel writer. 


Verily, our lady writers of prose are altogether out- 

stripping their lordly cotemporaries. We know not 

where to look, in this country, for works of fiction 
ual to those of Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Stowe, and 
iss Wetherell.— Boston Post. 


Elementary Physics ; an Introduction to the Study 
of Natural Philosophy. With 217 Wood Engravings. 
By Robert Hunt, Professor of Mechanical Science, 
Government School of Mines, Author of ‘‘ Poetry of 
Science,’’ Kc. 

The object of this book is to render all the great 
deductions from observation and experiment in phys- 
ical science satisfactorily clear to the student, without 
encountering the difficulties of mathematics ; which, 
notwithstanding several attempts, Mr. Hunt does not 
think has yet been successfully achieved. In what 
depends upon mathematics for demonstration, a 
knowledge of mathematics is needful fully to under- 
stand ; but Mr. Hunt seems to have succeeded in 
what he has undertaken. The arrangement of Ele- 
mentary Physics is good, the exposition clear, and 
made interesting not only by the clearness, which in 
abstruse subjects is an attraction of itself, but by the 
nature of the facts and illustrations. It will be found 
a pleasing as well as a useful introduction to the 
general laws of matter and motion.— Spectator, 


Babylon and Jerusalem; a Letter addressed to 
Ida, Countess of Hahn-Hahn. From the German. 
With a Preface by the Translator. 

The conversion of Ida, Countess of Hahn-Hahn, to 
that form of Christianity called Romanism, (for it 
seems that previously, though ‘* a Protestant, she was 
not a Christian,’’) and the stir she herself thought fit 
to make about it with all the zeal of a new convert, 
drew down upon her a sharp attack, ascribed to Dr. 
Nitsch, of Berlin: In the form of letters, and in some- 
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what of the style of Pascal, the doctor handles the 
lady and her pamphlets with facetious severity ; and 
the English translator, in a preface, gathers together 
in brief compass, and in a more pungent style than 
the German, all the evil that can be said about the 
countess-convert. It is titillating reading ; whether 
the two masters of theological irony may not be 
breaking a butterfly upon a wheel, is a matter of 
question—‘*‘ Satire or sense, alas! can Ida feel ?’’— 
Spectator. 


Notes of an Excursion to the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, in the Republic of Mexico. By R. Dale. 

The plain but bald narrative of an excursion, made 
for the sake of health to the rivers, forests, and swamps 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the narrowest part of 
old Mexico, where the Americans of the United States 
purpose running their projected railroad. The most 
practical part of the publication relates to the mahog- 
any trade, but that is somewhat general. The di- 
rections to an intended speculator are honest, but 
calculated rather to deter the prudent ; in addition to 
Mr. Dale’s natural and social obstacles may be added 
the character of the government.— Spectator. 


The Home Book of the Picturesque and The Book 
of Home Beauty are two American books for the 
rawing-room table ; one, of the nature of our Land- 
scape Annuals, (now, we think, defunct ;) the other, 
of our Book of Beauty. Apart from the question of 
their actual deserts, they may be interesting to many 
as showing the go-ahead tastes in female charms, and 
the amount and variety of American power in repre- 
senting the scenes of nature. 

On the latter issue, we think the Transatlantics 
claim a favorable verdict. The illustrations to The 
Home Book of the Picturesque are chaste in feeling, 
naturally treated, and selected with due regard to ar- 
tistic fitness ; while there is no excessive straining after 
picturemongering or violent effect. Indeed, some of the 
views are rather bits of scenery than landscape accord- 
ing to therules. The engravers display excellent skill. 
In Mr. Hunt’s works, especially, the delicacy, minute- 
ness without pettiness of so-called finish, and discrimi- 
nation of objects and surfaces, contrast very advanta- 
geously with many of our English vignettes. The 
illustrations are from pictures by different artists to 
the number of ten ; and a list of several others in the 
preface shows that the catalogue of American land- 
scape talent is far from exhausted in this sample of 
its doing. 

A voluptuous fulness of form seems to be consider- 
ably in request for the canonized of American belle- 
hood ; and marriage appears to be a necessary stage 
of initiation, if we may draw an inference from the 
fact that not a single ‘‘ Miss’’ figures among the 
enrolled twelve before us. Perhaps there is here some 
indication of a more real refinement than has been 
burlesqued in the legends of trousered legs of piano- 
fortes, and the like. 

On the admissibility of some of the American 
beauties there can be no dispute; in other cases 
the tendency seems to be towards including mere 
comeliness and good looks. But we are disposed to 
pardon a degree of laxity in this respect in consider- 
ation of three such heads as the literary-looking 
beauty, Mrs. French, Mrs. W. B. Parker—surely a 
‘* Bloomer’ that is or is to be—and the passionate, 
Sappholike Mrs. S. Ward. And while we are in the 
forgiving vein, we may throw in some bad drawing 
and occasional flimsiness of engraving, which detract 
from the value of the portraits. 

The literary portion of these volumes consists of 
sketches by various of the best-known American au- 
thors—Bryant, Irving, Cooper, Miss Cooper, &c.—in 
the landscape volume ; and of a gossipping, quota 
tion-chequered tale, by Mrs. Kirkland, in the Book of 
Beauty.— Spectator. 





